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By S. BABCOCK, New Haven. 



THE YOUNG LADY'S READER ; arranged for Exam- 
pies in Rhetoric, for the higher classes in Seminaries and 
Schools. By Mrs. Louisa C. Tuthill. 

From Mrs. Sioournet. 

The *' Youiro Lady's Reader," a varied, and tasteful selection of prose 
and poetry, arranged on rhetorical principles, — is admirably calculated to 
supply a deficiency which has long been felt to exist, in the higher de- 
partments of Educa^on. 

Mrs. Tuthill, by making her own extensive acquaintance with English 
literature, available to the good of others, merits the thanks of both 
teacher and scholar. L. H. S. 

From J. P. Brace, Esq. Principal of the Hartford Female Seminary, 

I have been highly gratified by an examination of the " Young Lady's 
Reader,'' which I have just finished. If I mistake not, the arrangement 
and the plan are entirely unlike any of the reading books now in use, and 
will, certainly, be well calculated for the object in view, — to teach and 
illustrate rhetoric, and the principles of style, by examples. 

The selection has been made with judgment and taste, and must be 
serviceable in strengthening the judgment, and improving the taste of the 
reader. J. P. BRACE. 

Hartford, Feb. 2, 1839. 

From the ** Southern Rose,^^ by Mrs. Gilmait. 
Those who scan the pages of a school book carefully, rarely think of 
the call that is made on the author for intellect in the selections, and pa- 
tience in the arrangement. A slight examination of the Young Laoy's 
Reader, will sufiice to show how extensive a ran^e of literature Mrs. 
Tuthill has embraced ; and how admirable is the disposition of the vari- 
ous branches of style. It contains nothing objectionable to any sect, 
class, or party, and is, therefore, particularly well calculated for general 
circulation in schools. It is also a valuable home booky as it offers seleo- 
|ions from authors whose works are not attainable by every private family. 

THE YOUNG LADY'S HOME : by Mrs. Louisa C. TuthiU. 

A MANUAL OF USEFUL STUDIES ; for the instruc- 
tion of Young Persons of both sexes, in Families and 
Schools. By Noah Webster, LL. D. 

LOVELL'S RHETORICAL DIALOGUES ; or, Dramat- 
ic Selections, for the use of Schools, Academies, and Fam- 
ilies : designed to furnish exercises, either for Reading, 
Repitation, or Exhibition. Selected from the most popular 
^ productions, and beautifully illustrated by thirty-six en- 
gravings. 
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PART FIRST. 



INTEMPERANCE. 



" How sad a sight is human happiness, 

To these whose thoughts can pierce beyond an hour !'' 

Young. 
** The spider's most attenuated thread 
Is cord, is cable, to man's tender tie * 
On earthly bliss; it breaks at ev'ry breeze." 

** Beware what earth calls happiness ; beware 

All joys, but joys that never can expire. 

Who builds on less than an immortal base; 

Fond as he seems, condemns his joys to death." — Young. 

** What sudden turns, 
What strange vicissitudes in the first leaf 
Of man's sad history ! To-day most happy ; 
And ere to-morrow's sun has set, most abject! 
How seant the space between these vast extremes." 

Blair. 

If ever the prospects of mortal were bright, they 
shone in the destiny of Edith Germaine, on her bridal 
mom. Not a shadow flitted over the horizon of fiiturity, 
as the eye of aflection, in anticipation, wandered over its 
vast expanse ! Not a tear seemed to dim the brilliancy 
of its smishine! Gratified friends crowded aromid, to 
congratulate her on the happy choice she had made of 
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10 REALITIES OF LIFE. 
INTEMPERANCE. 

her partner and guide ! Parental satisfaction was ex- 
pressed,— a blessing was pronounced, — ^and all was joy ! 

Sixteen summers had scarcely rolled over the head of 
the lovely bride. The home of childhood had sheltered 
her from the very name of care, and a new world appeared 
to be opening upon her, filled only with scenes of bliss ! 
Just recalled from the restraints of a school-room, she 
entered with pride upon the important duties of a house- 
keeper and a wife. United to one whose talents, man- 
ners, station, and appearanoe commanded admiration, 
how could she be otherwise than pleased ? He seldom 
gave her time to frame a wish, before it was gratified. 
Her home was stored with all that the hand of affection 
loves to place around those we value, to add to their 
comfort and enjoyment. Not a shade rested on their 
domestic life, and they were pronounced enviable. Such 
is existence ! 

A few short months sufficed to reveal to Edith, that 
her hopes of wedded joy had been based upon a sandy 
foundation. Too soon harsh words and harsher looks 
crept in, to whisper that some change had taken place 
in the heart of her husband. 

" Can this be temper ?" thought Edith, after an ebulli- 
tion of anger. " No ;" the placid brow, in general ; the 
gentle voice, at times ; the refined and polished man- 
ners, which were habitual, all denied the charge. " Does 
he love me less ?" was the painful question that presented 
itself. " No," was again the reply. " Daily attention to 
my comfort — pride in my appearance — anxiety for my 
pleasure, forbid the idea !" 
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IWTEMPERANCE. 

"What then?" — ^And she paused in horror. — "What 
then ?" S^e marked him closely, to discover if her 
dreadful surmise was correct. Alas ! she soon, awfuUy 
soon, observed his altered mein and tone occurred after 
dinner ; the time when that fatal poison, which sinks so 
many immortal spirits into the abode of misery, and 
blights so many of the fairest blossoms of hope, that bud 
upon the destiny of woman, is unsuspectingly quaffed ; un- 
dermining the health, the peace, the reputation. 

Let me draw a veil ovei, the heiirt-withering sorrow of 
that hoftr. None but those who have passed this fiery 
ordeal, can ever imagine its deflating influence. To 
see that being, upon whom we have fixed our purest 
and most devoted afieations — ^whom we have set up on 
the altar of our hearts, as an « object of veneration — io 
whom we expected to look for aid, for guidance, for 
protection — ^whom, in every scheme we have permitted 
ourselves to sketch of fiiture happiness, we have^placed 
as the moving-spirit of the scene — degraded in the eyes 
of the world ; and oh, anguish unspeakable, in our own ! 
To see him unfitted for social or domestic intercourse ! 
To feel that his hand, which we had fondly hoped woi4d 
have shielded us from every grief, has sent the barbed 
arrow of despair to rankle in our bosom ! To anticipate 
nothing but a life of disappointment and disgust! To 
find in the present no ray of joy ; to expect in the future 
no peace ! And, oh, above all other pangs, to dread an 
exclusion from the sanctuary of the^ blest, of that ethereal 
part which is to live in bliss or woe forever ! These, 
these are afflictions into which no eye may gaze,— which 
nd mind can estimatej-^which no consolations reach. 
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INTEMPERANCE. 

Long did Edith strive, with a studious self-delusion, 
to chase the fearful phantom from her viefr^'. Long did 
she cling to the feeble hope that these things were only 
occasional. Alas! evening after evening, night after 
night, closed in, and found him lost alike to conscious- 
« ness and shame. The world suspected not, and she still 
smiled, to blind its prying curiosity. JBut the habitual 
drunkard soon himself discloses, whatWiose who love 
him would anxiously conceal. Day, broad day, beheld 
his self-indulgence ; and as hd sunk, step by step, lower 
into the abysip of vice, his poor wife felt her asections 
sinking toU. Impatience (much to be excused,) on her 
part, frequently breaking out into reproach, only aggra- 
vated a temper rendered violent by perpetual exci^ment, 
and their domestic intercourse was a burthen upon each. 
The more she blamed, the less he checked his passion ; 
"^ajid the busy multitude full sooai proclaimed to friends, 
as wellras foes, their tale of mlNiery. 

A few short years dragged on in wretchedness, and the 
sequel was known to all. He sunk into the grave, with 
j<«. . manhood's bloom upon his cheek, and his name was 
llimished as a blot upon his kindred's household record. 
He died unpitied, unlamented, and unwept! Awful, 
though brief history ! Ah, if it was the history of the 
few, we might have hope ; but the many wear the cLegra- 
ding crime upon them. Our country blushes for her de- 
generate sons. The land of patriotism and virtue, upon 
whose tablets are impressed with pride, the names of 
men whose greatness is rivalled only by their goodness, 
to be the fellow-citizens of those whose only fame is the 
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INTBMPERAWCE. 

fame of disgrace ! Whose only inheritance is shame ! 
Whose only destiny is woe eternal ! 

Is this the country of a Washington, a Jefferson, a 
Monroe, a Madison ? Is this the birth-place of a Cal- 
homi, a McDuffie, a Hamilton, a Hayne ? Is this the 
land of a White, a Hobart, a Ravenscrofit, a Dehon, a 
Cobia? Men wljiose virtues and talents dignify human 
nature ; whose memories are enshrined in thfe hearts of 
the wise and the good ; whose whole business is and was, 
to advance the cause of God, or elevate the condition of 
man? Impossible! The same clime surely never can 
claim CIS her own, the degraded, the debased fbUower of 
a worse than heathen deity. Impossible ! Upon the re- 
flection, 

*^ Peace bleeds, and hope expires .'" 

Happy is it that such HMn live, and have lived, as can 

I, rescue our country from)-J|te contempt of other nations. 

With the Bard of Avon, we are led to exclaim, — i- 

^* Oh; that men should put an enemy 
In theur mouths to steal away their senses ; 
That they should with joy transform themselves 
Into brutes." 

and with Prior, — 

" Unhappy man ! whom sorrow thus, and rage, 
To different ills alternately engage ; 
Who drinks, alas ! but to forget; nor sees 
That melancholy sloth, severe disease, 
Memory confused, and interrupted thought, 
Death's harbingers, He in the draught; 
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14 REALITIES OF LIFE. 

INTEMPERANCE. 



And in the flowers that wreath the sparkling bowl, 
Fell adders hiss, and poisonous serpents r<^." 

But from this revolting picture we hasten to depart. It 
is our object to trace out the progress of Edith through 
her weary existence. Did she turn from her disappoint- 
ed expectations to the one sole fount of unchangeable 
happiness ? Did she realize the truth* of what so many 
before her had declared, that there was no peace beneath 
the skies ? We fear not. Still, still endeavoring to 
slake her thirst for bliss, at the broken cisterns of this 
world's unsatisfying streams. Desolate in heart — uncon- 
nected with any of those domestic ties which had bound 
her — the husband of her youth lost to her forever — ^her 
children reposing in the tomb — what had earth to give 
her ? Nothing ! And she felt the dreadful truth, noth- 
Hg ! Friends pressed around to offer consolation; to 
cheer, to aid; but there is a blank in the affections, 
made by the destroyer's rude touch, which friendship 
cannot fill. And time dragged .heavily along, without a 
joy in life, and with but few and feeble efforts to secure 
the hopes of a renewed existence. 

Human happiness! A bubble — a vapor! Dashed 
upon the iron shore of disappointment, the bubble bursts ; 
borne upon the blast of sorrow, the vapor vanishes, 
and leaves the trusting soul to wonder at the wretched 
cheat that bears the name. How long will man, immor- 
tal man, consent to fix his thoughts on expectations of 
human happiness ? 
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** True happiness is not the growth of earth ; 

The search is fruitless, if you seek it there ; 
'Tis an exotic of celestial birth, 

And never blooms but in celestialvair. 
Sweet plant of paradise ! Its seeds are sown 

In here and there a breast of heavenly mold ; 
It rises slow, and bud^, but ne'er was known 

To blossom here^ — ^the d&nate is too cold." — ShBrvdan. 

These things are true, painful as they seem. '- And 
when such is our conviction, how strange is the propen- 
sity for desiring " length of days." We ask, — 

" What then is life ? What but a vale 

Of wretchedness and tears 7 What are the chamiB 

Which make us cling to its pomp, its grandeur, 

Its vanity, and glare ? Not enjoyment. 

Few taste its sweetness, and fewer still find 
|i Happiness. Happiness! it is a j>lant 

Whose growth is niil'.of earth ; it flourishes 
^ In courts above, and none have ever culled 

Its fruits, tho' many hands have plucked its buds. 

* Vanity and the spirit's deep vexation,' 

Is written upon all beneath the skies ! 

And Oiis is life. — To this we cling. — For this 
IP Are willing to unbind the fragile chain 

That links our souls to heaven, and drag out 

A tedious term of years, unblest by joy. 

And unconsoled by hope. The longest life, 

1^0-^ short! The happiest life, how full of care!** 

Such is the quickly told history of Edith Germaine's 
wedded bliss and misery.*^ flow many heart-stiicke^ 2,« 
wivds may see their otrni destiny reflected in this fai)r*** *' 

mirror! Let me add erne whisper to the numbers w] _,^ 
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speak to the ocnscieiice, in the atoiy befoie us. If the 
fate of Edith Grennaine be thine, oh, wretched wife ! be 
warned by her conduct^ and soothe by forbearance and 
patience, the irritated temper of him who inflicts thy 
sorrow ; and although thou mayest not reform his habits, 
thou securest to thyself the satisfaction of knowing thou 
hast not aggrayated his passion, and increased thine own 
care. . Turn not to earth for consolation, lest the prop 
fail, and thou shouldst sink unaided and alone. 
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GAMBLING 



" Oft when fond mortals think themselves securBf 

In height of bliss, they touch the brink of ruin." — Thomson. 

" Oh, happy you! who blest vrhtk present bliss, 

See not, with fatal prescience, /uture teiurs; 
Nor the dear moment of enjoyment miss, * 

Through gloomy disconteat, or sullen fears, 
Forebodm^ many a storm for coming years. — 

Change ts the lot of all. Ourselves with scorn 
Perhaps shall view, what now so fair appears ; 

And wonder whence the fancied charm was bom 
Which notOf with vain despair, from our frail grasp is torn." 

Brilliant was the sun that rose on the morning of 
Agnes Howard's marriage. Cordial were the congratu- 
lations of her family and friends. Joyous was the brow 
of the beautiful girl, who designed that day to bless the 
home of William Melbourne. Gaily rang the church 
bells, as the carriage drove from the door of Mr. How- 
ard's mansion, with its four prancing steeds. Light- 
hearted were the happy couple and youthful party, who 
sat out for Egerton Place, the future residence of the 
new-made bride. The cloudless sky of April beamed 
upon every budding flower and luxuriant shrub — ^merrily 
sung the forest songsters — softly blew the breeze of 
spring — ^fit emblems of the brightness that seemed to 
hover over the destiny of Melbourne and Agnes. 

The tall poplars threw their long shadows across the 
avenue, as the coach turned from the public highway to 
approach the house. On each side of the road, jessa- 
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O AMBLING. 

mines and roses clustered in wild profusron, pleasing the 
eye and gratifying the senses with Jtheir beauty and fra- 
grance. Soon the commodious, though old-fashioned 
mansion, with its white chimneys amid the oaks, its large 
windows and columned piazza, burst upon the view, as a 
sudden angle in the path brought the travelers up to the 
gard^ which extended from the steps to the gate of 
eqlkrance. In the center of it stood an arbor filled with 
cages of birds, and the trelUce work was almost hidden 
by the multiflora and Indian creeper, which were twined 
around it. Every thing looked inviting, and as William 
Melbourne handed his fair companion from the carriage, 
he whispered, " you are mistress of all." She gratefully 
pressed his arm, and thanked him with a smile. Nothing 
which wealth could procure was wanting in that home 
of love, and the early days of Agnes Howard's married 
life glided swifUy and joyously on. Her husband never 
wandered firom his fireside to seek amusement. It was 
happiness enough to meet his wife's look of welcome, 
after his absence about a planter's business. Books, 
conversation, music, social intercourse, varied the time : 
and a thought of change never crossed, even faintly, the 
mind of either. 

" We are very happy, dearest Melbourne," said Agnes, 
one evening, after he had been projecting a tour to Vir- 
ginia, the succeeding summer. *' We are very happy, 
dearest Melbourne, and why need we go from our own 
blessed home for pleasure ?" 

'' We are so, my Agnes ; but I think you require en ex- 
cursion of some kind, to amuse and benefit your health ; 
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three months hare passed since we came here, and you 
have been nowhere yet." 

''Oh, my husband, I want nothing more to interest me 
than your affection; nothing to affect- tny health, but 
your attention. Let us remain where we are ; I dread 
to break in upon the tranquility of this dear place." 

But William Melbourne unfortunately disregaid^d the 
desire of his wife, and visited the springs that season* 
He was delighted to see the pleasure she felt at the nov- 
elty of the scenes through which they passed, and he 
was never weary of pointing out those objects worthy of 
her nqtice, as they journeyed onwards. 

There are few countries which present more to inter- 
est the traveler, than Virginia. The sublimity of the 
mountains ; the luxuriant vegetation of the valleys beneath, 
which look, as you gaze down upon them from some vast 
eminence, like fertile gardens filled with fruits and flow- 
ers ; the verdure of the trees and shrubs; the ddftcacy 
, and richness of the plants ; the beautiful watei^ls ; the 
wonderful caverns and mines, which recall to tne memo- 
ry our infantile tales of genii and fairies ; the evident 
signs of comfort and peace on the one hand, and of in- 
dustry and enterprize on the other ; the luxurious waters ; 
the combination of rural with more civilized life ; the 
strange commixture of the fashionable with the natural, 
in those who crowd those scopes, all awaken the mind 
to pleasure and amusement. 

t While with him, every thing afforded satisfaction, and 
Agnes thought she had wisely chosen when, to gratify 
her husband, she had relinquished her wishes and con- 
sented to the excursion. 
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Ereiy body who has ever been to the springs of Yir- 
ginia, knows it is a land of temptation. Idleness leads 
to dissipation, and dissipation ends, too often, in misery, 
perhaps disgrace ! Tedious hours of week-day employ- 
nents ; neglected Sabbaths ; pernicious companions ; de- 
stmctire pursuits, under the mask of amusement, — what 
can be their end ? 

** Qoing out again, Melbourne ?" was the inquiry of 
Agnes to her husband, as he threw aside the book he had 
been reading to her, one warm afternoon. " I am very 
dull when you are away, dear William." 

** I shall not be gone long ; but I promised to meet a 
few young men at Douglass' cabin, to take a game of 
whist. I sHkll be back by the time you have made your 
toilette." 

** My dear husband, you did not care for cards at home ; 
why do you indulge in them here ? I fear you will 
imbibt a taste for them, which I dread." 

** Oh, no ! not at all ! Time, you know, passes slowly 
where we have no employment. When I get to Egerton 
Place I shall not require amusement." 

Agnes felt uneasy, but believed what she hoped would 
prove true. But weeks flew on, and- instead of a couple 
of hours in the afternoon, Melbourne spent almost the 
whole day, and frequently the most of the night, at the 
card and faro tables. The agony of his wife was in- 
tense. He saw her sorrow and cursed himself for occa- 
■iomng it, yet had not power, or rather, would not exert 
U enough to burst the fatal spell, and be himself again. 
He saw his gentle companion bathed in tears, when he 
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returned to her Solitary apartments, and her pale cheek 

and lusterless eye were a. perpetual reproach to him ; but , ^ 

her lip never breathed a murmur. 

" Will you accomffeiy me to churcK, this morning ?" 
asked Agnes, one Sabbath ; *' you know I did not go laat 
week." (Agnes had learned, in the bitter disappointment 
of her life, to £nd repose and consolation, and stnength 
to forbear and ta endure, in those privileged exercises 
which draw us to the compassionate Redeemer in our 
afflictions.) She looked anxiously at the flushed counte- 
nance of her husband as she spoke. ^ 

" I cannot, dear Agnes, my head aches; but you can 
d#so." 

" Oh no ! I will remain at home, and lisUn to a ser- 
mon from you, or read one ; my thoughts would wander ' 
from the sanctuary to you, de^u^t William." 

" I prefer your going, AgneSj,^ ap-id Melbourne huAed- 
ly ; "I think perfect quiet and a little sleep^will ^toi^ 
me, and I should be worried to know you wer^detained 
from the services you value." 

Silently, but tearfully, Agnes prepared for her depar-* 
ture ; she did not reprove, she did not contend, for sever- 
,.al times, recently, had an opposition from her called forth, - 
'^ impatient remark — and she could not endure it. ■-- . 

Me]||||Dipie walked with her to the door, and then re* ^ 
^. turned to his cabin. As soon tim he thought she was en-'* 
kgji gaged in her duties, he resorted to the dissipated com- , 
•Mnions who were violating the obligations of the Sab- 
bath by gambling and drinking ! And this in a nominally 
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Christian coimntmity ! Where are our laws ? What are 
4>. our securities ? 

His heart smote him as he left the room. It was the 
first time he had deliberately deceired his still beloved 
wife. He paused as he crossed the threshold, and^ re- 
flected on the pangs he would inflict — and his resolution 
almost yielded to her uncomplaining gentleness. But 
the Evil One was too near to let his j«ey escape. He 
went ! — and resolved to be back and reclining on his 
sofa as an invalid, when she returned ! Oh temptation ! 
Oh JSP^ue ! How swiftly do we tread the path of ruin, 
after the barrier is overstepped, which divides rectitude 
from error! 

Could this be the high-minded, honorable Melbourne, 
who was pointed out as an example for the imitation of 
the young and the grealT Oh, how fallen ! 

Agnes entered her api^ftaient with that quick step which 
besp^ks a^h;ation. Her mind had been tranquilized by 
the swe^ consolations of the gospel ; and a sermon from 
that blessed text, " Come unto me all ye that are weary 
, and heavy laden, and I will refresh you," had robbed her 
bosom of half its wretcjiedness. She needed comfort 
as she entered the room ! She did not find the being she 
expected to meet — she felt that he had deceived her ! 

''Oh colder than the wind that freezes 
Founts that but now in sunshine played ; 

Is that congealing pang which seizes 
The triisting bosom when betrayed."f-^<'<'*^' 
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She sunk upon her knees and wept, and prayer sooth- 
ed her. Hour after hour jpolled on, and Melbourne c^me X 

not. Agnes sat with clasped hands, bending forward to 
catch the first sound of her husband's footsteps ; but it 
did not meet her ear. Yet she could not, for an ins^nt, 
imagine he had forgotten the holy day, and polluted it 
by sinful and forbidden pursuits. Oh no. Her's was the 
pang of feeling herself forsaken. She never dreamed 
he had sunk so low in the scale of ruin. 

Noon came and passed ; the shadows of evening gath- 
ered on the brow of the mountain, and fell as a curtain 
over nature's brightness. Night closed in, and Agnes 
stall kept her dreadful vigil. Midnight struck, and her 
agony knew no bounds. The supper her attendant had 
brought, was untouched beside her, and she remained,, 
almost unconscious. There QfilN^ments when even the 
devout are so heart-stricken bjejipiie overwhelming sor- 
row, that the consolations of raigion are hidden from 
the eye of faith ; and our God is too merciful not to pity j 
and forgive the weakness. 

She had lost the power of praying, — of ^veepijjg. 

Alone ! alone with her anguishj^in a strange land, — with- 

:. ^t a friend to sympathize, — ^her only prop in the world 

: rudely torn from her, — ^is it wonderful she suffered L 

Th^ grey light of morning broke through the^|lf- 

curtained window ; but Agnes sat unmoved, her eyes 

stedfastly tqj|med to the door, her lips apart, her breathing 

jAort and^ick. A footstep approached — the latch was 

lifted, 4|id e¥f| it; fell again, one wild delirious scteam rang 

fm the aMen^ anr. Melboiume hung in terror Jdvei the 
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ghastly form of his wife, as she sunk at his feet and 
cluing to his knees in agony^ Her insensibility would 
halr^ been a relief to him ; but the fixed and dreadful 
gaze ; the livid cheek ; the cold, damp brow, deprived 
hii%of fortitude. "Agnes, my beloved Agnes " exclaim- 
ed he, " my own Agnes, speak to me for Grod's sake." 
She could not speak. " My wife, oh my wife, forgive 
me, and do not leave me thus." His vpice recalled her . 
to herself; she spoke ; but the horror of that tone ; its 
^t^ calm, unearthly sound ; its awful distinctness ! 

" You have left me, William, for a long, long time ; 
when are you going again?" and she passed her fair 
hand through his disheveled hair, as if her senses were 
wandering. Melbourne shuddered, and it glanced over 
, his mind, " if she should be a maniac !" Ah, did his un- 
hallowed pleasures Teimi:4hat hour less torturing ? Did 
his dissipated compan|pBtt crowd around him then to quiet 
^e stings of conscience ? No ; he was ahne in his 
I misery. 

But HeB-ven, forbearing Heaven, averted this dreadful 
comity* He was not ^et beyond the power of refor- 
mation, and God pausedClb his righteous anger, to give 
him another opportunity of securing his grace ; and sk$ 
wasjaot yet so purified from earth's dross by her trials, as 
ive her probation closed in unconscioiisnets.. 
^he sun rose upon the haggard countenance of the 
unhappy Melbourne ; he sat beside the paleLform of his 
now ealm and weeping wife, holding her Inkd in his. 
Neither spoke. There are some emotions .too powerful 
to admit of expression. Her mreproteliing suffering 
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Stabbed him more severely than the most cutting hm- 
guage would have done. ^But day advanced, and wkh it 
the necessity for exertion. At such a spot as a crowded 
watering-place, there is but little time or inclination for 
retirement an# meditation. We must lay aside the ialu- 
tary exercise of thought, and appear amongst the frivo- 
lous, the careless, the gay, if the heart bleeds. And 
William Melbourne's horror at the consequences of his 
night's adventure wore off, as he saw his uncomplaining 
wife rouse herself from her distress, and strive to hide 
from the world, by assumed cheerfulness, her present 
and anticipated troubles, She learned where he had 
spent the day and night ; the/aro tahle had b^n his re«» 
sort, and she endured a grief surpassing words, ^ the 
conviction of his being so much infatuated by its attrac- 
tions, as to forget the duties of that sacred day, which, 

• from infancy, he had been taiid(t to respect. But such 
is a Sabbath at the Virginia Springs ! While many go 
there to benefit by a fount which the providence of God 
has provided, as a blessing to the sick and the enfeebled j 
while many a wife, or child, ox companion, of friend is 
receiving, through its aid, " aT|lw tie on life," and their 
hopes for the future brighten, as they behold it gilded 
with the hues of returning health — fathers, husbands, 
brothers, are •laspheming and insulting the gracious jBen-^ 
efactor who bestows his bounty, by their unhallowed and 
degrading practices. Shame upon the proprietors who 

j permit — upon the visitors who uphold a vice so hajteful 
as this, which staiSb the fair reputation of that land of 
noble hearts,, and exalted intellect! Virginia, renowned 
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for her patriots, her sleeping heroes, and living states- 
m^ ; the birth-place of Jeffeiiipn; the home of the brave 
ana the free, bears upon her front the debasing brand, 
" Encourager of gambling, and promoter of vice and 
degradation !" t 

: Virginia ! beautiful Virginia ! oh, hold not in one hand 
the cup of blessing, (health,) while with the other thou 
presentest to those who draw near to taste its sweetness, 
the poisoned bowl, that scatters death and desolation 
upon all who come within its influence ! Pause, oh 
pause and think ! ere eternity compel thee to account 
for the souls lost forever through thy negligence, or worse. 

A SABBATH AT THE SPRINGS. 

— ^ow painful 'tis to see 
This holy day so idlypafs'd ! And souls 
Immortal, living as itfofefcer 
They were to tread tiffs busy, changing scene — 
As if the world no grave contain'd, and Heaven 
No judgment-seat. Oh, what a sad account 
At that dread day, of these churchless Sabbaths! — 

IS 

These sacred hours tlu|^wa8ted, or perhaps 
Far worse, profan'dylK, perhaps ybr^otten, 
By the giddy throng who confidently tread 
Onwards, on the brink of that precipice 
Where ruin lies ; where one false step may lead 
^ To death eternal ! And is there a God 
To please, a Heaven to win, a darker 
Realm to shun ? Is there a soul to exist 
In never-ending happiness or woe, ^ 

Which may be sav'd or doom'd bj| man's own deed 7— 
It cannot be ! or wherefore this reckless 
Daring of the Deity? Hifl holy 
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Laws despised, his threatenings unheeded, 
And his love unfiought?«M Strange, alas! but yet 
Too true, that mercy is the cause. That Fount ii- 

Which flows unchecked, though careless man may slight 
And scorn ; far as from east to west its brow 
Extends! ^Archangels in mute wonder gaze 
On its length, and height, and breadth ! and aaiaphs 
Tremble as they view the sinner heedless ' * 
Of securing this unmeasured love^ Give, 
Oh give us. Father, the seraph's grateful 
Soul. Teach us to worship thee for thy gifts 
Unnumber'd, in strains of holy rapture. 
Such as angels sing. And for this thy day 
Of rest, when from the careless world retir'd, 
We may sweet communion hold with thee, h ^ 

Our God, let our thanksgivings rise in notes ^ 
Of sacred praise ; and let thy blest spirit jt . 

From realms celestial come, these wretched hearts 
To change, which cannot, or which toiU not bow 
In reverence before thy majesty. 
It was Siloam's pool of old, which made 
The bfind to see ; like that, oh, bid thy streams 
Of grace their darkened bosoms bathe, their eyes 
To sight restore, ere thou callest them hence 
The scrutiny of Heaven's unclouded light 
To bear. Ere thou shalt askflfe|rict account 
X)f ev'ry privilege improv'd or scorn'd. 
Forgive their guilt, oh God. Cleanse their dark souls 
From sin's pollution, and make them like thee, 
Jehovah ! Spotless and undefil'd. / 

We return to the afflicted Agnes. For several days 
her husband abstained from those fatal indulgences which 
had absorbed him. ^e felt her wrung spirit needed 
soothing, and he resumed the affectionate devotion of 
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earlier hours. He was happier himself. Virtue had 
on|y slumbered on her post; Hie had not left it forever ; 
aiid he determined to keep away from evil society, and 
cling the more closely to the guardian angel who watch- 
ed beside his path, and never led him wrongly. 

Idleness, that inventor of so much misery and crime, 
is the fieni?s most active agent in procuring the downfall 
of his followers. At the Salt Sulphur Springs, there are 
few objects to divert the attention from weariness. Books 
fatigue, and fashion sickens, and too often the faro table 
invites the idler to lose alike his ennui and peace at its un- 
hallowed shrine. Many a one who has gone to its haunts 
to gaze upon the success of others, and pass away the 
timOivhas himself afforded, in his tum, food for specula- 
tion ; and hours, days, weeks, have been witnesses of 
his folly and his guilt. Many a happy wife has returned 
from a summer's excursion broken-hearted and forsaken. 
Many a child has been rendered destitute by the father, 
whose hand should have provided for its helpless years, 
instead of himself squandering the support it needed. 
Many a winter of dou||8tic sorrow has succeeded a 
"pleasant season, amcilpt the , mountains of Virginia." 
Virginia!* Virginia! rouse thee from thy fatal lethargy 
and redeem thy name. 

" Come with me to the faro table," said Mordaunt Las- 
celles, as he saw Melbourne sauntering idly by the spring 
one afternoon, when he had exhausted his stock of books, 
and began to feel the tedium of home. 

" I cannot," replied Melbourne ftmly ; " I have prom- 
ised my wife never to play again." 
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" Promised your wife ! psha ! how is she to know it 1 
Besides, I do not ask you to play ; only go and lo<!!k on ; 
I have a large bet impending." * 

"I cannot," less resolutely answered Melbourne. 

" What folly, William ! Why if this is the style of you 
married folks, it will scare matrimony from my noddle. 
What harm can it do ?" 

" It distresses Agnes, and I do not wish to give her a 
single pang. You don't know her affection to me, Lascel- 
les, or you would not expect me to forget her desires, 
even in trifles." 

" It is indeed a trifle, dear Melbourne, and you should 
view it as such. What difference can it make to her t 
She wfll not be a bit the wiser, unless you tell her your- 
self; and you will be back long before she wakes* from 
her afternoon's nap." 

" I have no objection to walking as far as the door 
with you," said Melbourne ; " but I will not go in." 

Alas ! experience might have whispered that the first 
step in base compliances should be avoided. 

At the. threshold Lascelles said, " only look in for a 
single moment. I hate to strolTidone to these places, as 
if I was ashamed." 

'^*' Well, I cannot stay, remember," replied the vascilla- 
ting Melbourne ; " only a moment, recollect." 

The shades of twilight enveloped the mountains, ami 
night's dewy veil was descending fast over the fair 
scenes around, inviting the footsteps to go abroad and 
enjoy the soft breeisfeind brilliant moon of that deligdt- 
ful climate; but William Melbourne was still in the 
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heated and suffocating atmosphere of a crowded gambling- 
room. Bet after bet upon his friend's cards, led to his 
taking part in the game ; and virtue — ^Agnes — ^the past — 
the future — ^were all forgotten. 

Agnes sat by her window sighing for the arm of her 
husband, in the promised walk upon the mountain before 
her ; but he came not ; and her heart simk at the thought 
of the possibility of his having forgotten his solemn 
promise to her, and of his renewed indulgences ; but 
she could not believe it. Some companion had invited 
him to ride or walk, and they had gone too far. Or some 
acquaintance had just arrived, and detained him with in- 
quiries and information. Any thing except the truth pos- 
sessed her mind. 

At length he entered ; his eyes blood-shot — ^his man- 
ner excited. " Agnes," said he impetuously, " Agnes, my 
wife, take me away from this place, or I shall be lost to 
you and to Heaven." 

** My dearest Melbourne, where have you been, and 
what can be the matter ?" 

" I have been to the gambling-table, and squandered 
what would have made you comfortable ; I am miser- 
able." 

" Oh Melbourne ! how could you do what you had as- 
sured me you would not? Did you not pledge your 
word to avoid cards ?" 

^ I did, but Lascelles drew me on, until I went with 
him and joined in the game. I must go from this hateful 
spot to-morrow." *• 
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" I will do so most gladly, dearest William, and you 
must not grieve for the gold you have lost. This is our 
least consideration ; only be as you once were, happy 
with me, my husband, and I shall be blest." 

" You are an angel, Agnes ! and I do not deserve such 
a wife." She perceived he was not altogether himself, 
and forbore conversation on this subject ; but strove to 
amuse his mind by arranging and packing their things, 
so as to admit of no delay in their movements. She had 
endured too much anguish of spirit there, to desire to 
stay a single day longer. 

She sat beside him until he had fallen into a deep 
slumber, and then flew to the refuge of prayer, as a con- 
solation for her overburthened heart, and was comforted. 
Delightful privilege of the unhappy ! When the world, 
and those we love best, desert and afflict us, a benevolent 
Redeemer opens his arms to receive, and overshadows 
us with his wing from every ill. 

When Melbourne awoke from a profound sleep the 
next morning, he found Agnes with her riding-habit on, 
prepared for a journey, and the carriage at the door with 
their baggage fixed, so as to expedite their departure. 
He looked disappointed, for he had hoped* to linger a lit- 
tle longer ; anpl intended excusing his doing so, by plead- 
ing indisposition. The excitement of the previous night 
only redoubled his desire for play. But when he remark- 
ed to Agnes that she was in haste, and he hardly cared 
to go, she urged him to get ready ; and feeling ashamed 
to yield to his own 4^tives, he coinpied, and they de- 
parted. ■ 
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Every mile they rode, lighter and lighter felt the load 
on his wife's heart. She trusted that an absence from 
the dissipated society he had been with, would restore 
his fluctuating virtue, and hope sprung up in her deso- 
late bosom at the thought. 

On their arrival at the Sweet Springs, that lovely, ro- 
mantic spot, all seemed to promise tranquiUty. Its undis- 
turbed stillness was refreshing ; after the bustle and heat 
and crowd of the adjoining spring, it was delightful. 
The season for its fashion had not yet arrived, and for a 
time, at least, nature's charms alone were to be enjoyed 
there. 

Removed from the evil example of idlers and gam- 
blers, Melbourne was "himself again," and Agnes be- 
lieved the spell was forever broken, which had so fatally 
enchained him. 

The settlement is at the foot of a mountain, whose 
thick underwood, verdant grass, and lovely flowers, in- 
vite the lover of the beautiful to roam, when the heat of 
the day has given place to a cool twilight. From its 
summit, " hill upon hill rising," seem to encompass the 
country, and cultivated valleys meet the eye on every 
side, full of bttsy life and comfort. Within an enclosed 
building are cold baths, whose waters, clear as crystal, 
are perpetually bubbling to the surface, looking like some 
mirrored lake ; and shaded walks amidst the foliage of 
the forest, are charming. Often did Agnes wander 
amongst the delightful scenery, happy in the society of 
her husband, and obtaining real enjoyment from his sen- 
sible and interesting conversation. There are many 
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pleasant rides in this neighborhood, and pacing on her 
little pony, by his side, she experienced much of her 
former peace. The spot most frequently visited, was 
the Beaver Dams, three or four miles from the Spring. 
After following for some distance a narrow path-way, a 
sudden turn in the road leads to a picturesque water-fall, 
so far in the woods as to render it necessary to dismount, 
and walk through the thick shrubbery; beneath the 
stream are large caverns, which, tradition asserts, were 
the work of beavers, where spars and stones of various 
shapes and colors may be gathered. 

" How beautiful,*' said Agnes, after a pause in their 
remarks, while they silently contemplated the foaming 
waters, " How very beautiful is water ! View it as we 
may, rippling in the stream, or roaring in the cataract, 
we cannot look upon it and be indiflferent ! It seems to 
bear upon it the impress, * God made me,' so plainly, that 
none can mistake the language. There is a companion- 
ship in it. It soothes the desponding spirit to watch the 
smooth tide as it softly glides to the shore, or murmurs 
in the wave that dashes against the beach ; and as one 
and another, and another rolls onward, each bearing a 
close resemblance to the next, the mind is exercised with 
thoughts of th^^ Deity whose mighty hand framed them, 
and we wonder and adore ! Particularly in a cascade, we 
see his touch divine. How perfect the symmetry of 
every drop, as the stream into atoms breaks, by its im- 
petuous rush over the rugged rock, radiant and bright 
with the hues of Heaven's own light ! Take it in what- 
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erer aspect we may^ water is inexpressibly beautiful; 
and we cannot gaze. upon it and not remember God !" 

" Very true, Agnes, and I fe^ in this calp retreat, far 
from the confusion and excitement of active life, as if 
we should be virtuous ! And the wild rage of passion ; 
'^ the inaulgence of forbidden pursuits ; the unhallowed 
usages of the world, seem to be of ten-fold importance 
in the scale of man's accountability, as I see so plainly 
tihe presence of Jehovah. Art may produce much to 
please the eye and gratify the senses, but the Omnipo- 
tent alone could form the glorious water ! He appears to 
speak in every echo of the torrent, and bid us fear, and 
yet adore the mighty Architect; to remember that the 
same hand which bade the stream glide . tranquilly along 
to ^rtilize the soil and cheer the husbandman, directs 
■ the overwhelming cataract, which, in its unchecked 
course, oft sweeps to ruin the fairest scenes of industry 
^and joy ! And thus He, in a moment's wrath, can crush 
them to the dust with his righteous vengeance !" 

"Encourage such emotions, my William, and they 
will elevate your spirit, and make you scorn to yield to 
the temptations of this world of vanity, and learn to 
tread it beneath your feet, as He does who framed it." 
^ Agnes turned from the lovely spot, jvith a renewed 
' ' assurance that his heart was cleansed from sin, and that 
the sunshitte of her existence would remain unbroken. 
Joyously she conversed, and hung upon the words of 
sweet and solemn instruction Melbourne uttered. He 
had been early taught the path of rectitude and piety ; 
and though no professor of religion, its restraints had 
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not^fHsen altogether neglected, and he, therefore, was able 
to speak with feeling on the subject. The impressiott 
made on his mind, by th|^ beautiful Heene he had been 
contemplating; did not D?!iolly leave him that evening, 
and the day ended in rational and improving conversa- 
tion. But, y 

" Love has no home so sacred, that change 
May not creep in to mar i^ beauty !" 

The third week drew to its conclusion, since their po- 
joum at the Sweet Springs, and our hero and heroine 
still continued to enjoy themselves in tranquility and 
peace. Agnes suffered not a shade to dwell upon her 
bright anticipations, and a future, fiill of satisfaction, 
stretched itself before her brilliant imagination. 

That evening a party drove up to the hotel, and aAed 
for lodgings. Another and another followed, and before 
the third day's close, the place was thronged with the 
butterflies of fashion, who flutter from one scene of pleas-- 
ure to another, to exhibit their gaudy trappings awhile, 
and then fly away to other regions, there to make a sim- 
ilar display. Who does not know, -that has ever been 
at the Springs, how often the almost total solitude of the 
morning has been succeeded by the bustle and commo- 
tion of an overcrowded night ? 

Carriages with their out-riders, and wealthy travelers 
within ; vehicles of every shape, and name, and size ; 
some with the gay and joyous ; some with the pale and 
sick ; some with the speculating and the vicious ; all 
find accommodation ; and the rural beauty of the place 
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it »uon lost in the giddy whirl of folly and noise, wliile 
i\xt invalid languishes in vain for the quiet and repose of 
tht) delightful country ! 

" Mordaunt Lascelles has come !" was iflie joyful ex- 
cianuition of Melbourne, as he entered his cabin one 
ailonioun. Agnes was not superstitious, but she felt a 
preH(^ntiinent of evil as she heard it. She had associa- 
ted him in her thoughts with her husband's errors, be- 
(uiua(>, of all the idle wanderers about that realm of in- 
dolence, he had seemed the most idle ! And unable to 
iind resources within his own vacant mind, he often 
wearied her patience by his lounging at their rooms, 
when she desired retirement ; and too often his invita- 
tion allured Melbourne from her society. She did not 
reply when he spoke, and the subject was dropped. 

It was her wish to leave the now no longer attractive 
spot ; 1)ut her husband would not consent, and she could 
only strive to interest him at home as before. The 
troubled eye and restless manner of Melbourne, after an 
absence of a few hours from her, rendered Agnes imea- 
sy, and his redoubled affection at such times, only added 
to her anxiety. It seemed to be a sort of peace-offering, 
for some unrevealed wrong he had done her; yet she 
dared not intimate her suspicions. Time went on, and 
at last she could not forbear to speak. ^ 

♦* Dear William, you are not as happy as you were a 
week ago," said the tearful wife, as she pressed her quiv- 
ering lips to the flushed brow of her husband, on his re- 
turn from a visit to Lascelles ; " Do you love me less, my 
husband r 
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Melbourne did not reply, but arose and walked in the 
'piazza; yet it was not in anger. Her melancholy tone 
had touched his heart. She followed him, and gently 
putting her arm through his, placed her hand in his own. 
Melbourne raised it, and impressed a kiss which was min- 
gled with tears, upon it. They both wept, for it was the 
first sorrowful moment they had felt for weeks. 

Lascelles called and asked Melbourne to go and pay a 
call with him. 

" Not this evening," answered he ; "I am engaged." 
He passed it in reading to his wife. She felt the tribute, 
and prized it. 

The next day, and the next, Melbourne refused the 
solicitations of his companions, to join in their wretched 
pastime, and would not even taste of the champaigne 
which before had been abundantly proffered, to cause 
forgetfulness, ere they visited the haunts of vice. The 
anguished look of his wife pursued him every where, 
and he could not soon forget it. 

" The silent upbraiding of the eye 
Is the y^ty poetry of reproach !" 

Melbourne was conscious his safety consisted in 
flight ; but he would not heed the whispers of prudence ; 
he relied on ifis resolution. Feeble prop ! ; 

'' Men make resolves, and pass into decrees^ 
The motion of the mind ! Wtti how much ease, 
\^ such resolves, doth passion make a flaw. 
And bring to nothings what it raised to law. ' ' 

4* 
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Agnes trembled as she saw him join Lascelles and a 
party of gay young men, a few days afterwards, and 
walk towards those dreadiul cabins, removed far from 
the hotel, where the dark deeds of vice are practised im- 
observed. She was not surprised when he returned ex- 
cited, his manner hurried, and his color heightened. 
She knew too well that he had again forgotten his prom- 
ises — had again planted a dagger in her heart ! Such 
scenes were frequent • now, and she was miserable. 
There appeared to be an infatuation about the very air of 
that place. No arguments could convince, no entreaties 
persuade, and he refused to leave the pleasant circle he 
had just met. Less and less remorse seemed to follow 
his indulgences, and Agnes feared his dissipation would 
become habitual. 

At last the company dispersed, and they, like the rest, 
crowded to another resort. The same pursuits, the same 
pleasures occupied them. Time — -precious, responsible 
time, was to be destroyed in the most agreeable manner, 
and it mattered not how'iX was made to take wings ! The 
season over, visiters departed to their various destina- 
tions. Some to roam about the fine scenery of Virginia ; 
some to Jashionize in New York ; others to advance 
. homewards. Of the latter were Melbourne and Agnes. 
Lascelles accompanied them. Agnes felt less dismay 
now at hit, presence, as she thought there would be no 
opportunity for his leading her husband on in the unhap- 
py propensity he had imbibed, and they were to separate 
at Richmond in a few days. Alas for human speculation! 
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The races detained them a week in that city;*'ttad 
"when Agnes found evening after evening pass without 
the return of her husband till midnight, she felt anxious.' 
The fumes of tobacco about his hair, and the flush on his 
cheek, told her he had been amongst the dissipated. On 
inquiry, she discovered that that beautiful city was also 
degraded by its abundant gaming houses, and well-fur- 
nished bar-rooms. We turn with horror from the pic- 
ture ! The seat of vice and misery ! 

In vain did the extensive prospect, with its distant 
mountains and expansive waters ; the large buildings and 
tasteful gardens ; the fine churches ; the picturesque canal, 
and the symmetrical capitol crowning the hill, and seem- 
ing to overhang the town below, meet the eye of the lonely 
Agnes. Her crushed heart could recei^ no gratification 
from outward objects ; all was too cold, too desolate with- 
in ! Her only refuge from despair was the throne .pf 
grace ; her only hope, the mercy of her God ! 

Gladly was the morning hailed on which she lost sight 
of the steeples and heights of Richmond. Lascelles still 
accompained them, and Agnes could scarcely bring her- 
self to be civil to him. They separated at Norfolk, and 
she bireathed freely once more. Home, blessed home, 
received them again, and Melbourne resumed his usual 
habits, and seemed to forget such a ^mn^fner had been 
past. Freed from continual apprehension, and restored 
to his undivided attention, Agne^^sas theerful and hap- 
py. The dismal recollections, ofangiilah in times gone 
bjr, fiitted frequently across her memory, like dark clouds ; 
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bul she strove to banish them as if they were the phan- 
toms of some fearful dream. 

Winter passed on, and was lost in the budding of 
spring's sweet flowers, and her balmy breezes. 

** I expect our friend Lascelles to spend a few weeks 
with us," said Melbourne to his panic struck wife early 
in February ; ** will you not be glad to receive him ?" 

" Oh no !" hastily replied Agnes ; " Oh no, William, 
I never feel comfortable in his society ; I wish my hus- 
band that he had not offered to visit us." 

" He did not ofier, Agnes. I wrote to beg him to come. 
Egerton Place has been dull this winter, and I feared it 
would be too solitary for you ; and your spirits require 
company." 

"My dearest William, you are unjust to. yourself; I 
find your society sufficient for my happiness. I need no 
stranger's voice within these walls to render them charm- 
ing to me. I cannot like Mr. Lascelles." 

" Agnes ! Agnes ! I dislike prejudice ; you know he 
was always very attentive to you, and I do not see why 
you should take an aversion to him." 

" He is too frivolous — -too dissipated, to be a fit com- 
panion for an intelligent and moral man." 

" You are severe, wife ; but there is no use in talking ; 
he is coming, aAd we must entertain him — that's all." 
He whistled an opera air, and lefl the parlor. 

Agnes shed tears of mingled distress and mortification. 
" Kere^ at least^ thought she at last, " here they cannot 
gamble ;" and the idea consoled her. 
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A week of Lascelles' visit passed in country sports. 
The fatigues of hunting or fishing all aay, made the gen- 
tlemen glad of an early supper and repose. Agnes began* 
to believe she was not quite right to dislike him. He 
had laid aside much of the foppery and absurdity of fash- 
ion he exhibited at the Springs, and although his conver- 
sation was not intellectual, it was not so trifling as it is 
apt to be in a scene of monotony and folly. She thought 
him endurable, at all events. 

" Put out that table, and bring lights," was the order of 
hlboume, to a servant one evening, after a day of in-- 
door occupation^ rain halving prevented the usual en- 
gagements abroad. *' Come, Lascelles, let us try a game 
of ^cart^." And the cards were produced. " An hour's 
diversion w^.drive off the vapors, after our tedious morn- 
ing." 
<fi Agreed," said Lascelles ; " What will you bet ?" 

" Oh, do not bet !" exclaimed the anxious Agnes ; "do 
not bet, and I will sit by and see you play." 
. " Certainly," replied Lascelles politely ; " we will only 
use these counters, Melbourne." > 

Melbourne understood him, and they proceeded. After 

* 

suj^er they did not resume the game, and Agnes was 
;: satisfied no harm could arise if they only played for 
amusement, and so moderately. , ' 

Before the week ended, not a night passed that did not 
witness the still excited companions over their game, till 
twelve, sometimes one o'clock. Agnes felt as though a 
serpent had crept into her Eden of bliss, and spread fatal 
poison amidst its fairest scenes. She feared peace was 
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forever banished from her home, and that the passion 
Melbourne was thus strengthening, would so completely 
Vind itself around his heart, that its spells could not be 
broken. 

None but such as have tasted the same bitter cup 
themselves, can understand the extent of her sorrow. 
How would the meditation of those melancholy nights 
sadden her ! Her mind wandered back to the bright days, 
when flushed with youth and beauty, the brilliant Mel- 
bourne presented himself at her father's dwelling as h^r 
lover ; then to those more quiet months when they w€re 
'' all in all" to each other, and the smile qf content lighted 
the countenances of both ; and then to the pleasure of their 
travels, as he pointed out to her inexperienced eye, the 
grandeur of mountains, and loveliness of cuitetted scene- 
ry. But soon would too faithful memory recall the fimt 
dim shadow that rose upon her life's horizon ; then the 
dark flittering clouds that often hid the sun of joy, follow- 
ed, alas ! by the dreadful storm that was sweeping away 
her happiness! What a transition for an afiectionate 
spirit ! 

Oh, memory! NesMii^ or curM of the soul ! 

Bli»s or hant of our existence ! Why, why 

Art thou sleepless, ever ready to thrill 

Into consciousness, when the bleeding breast 

Would have thee slumber 1 Yet 'tis happiness 

To live o'er again in memory, days 

Of joy, and peace, and love, when eaily ties 

Were strong, and the bosom's spirits bounded 

Within us to tones of fond affection! 

To banish these were misery, although 
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With them spring up thoughts of goef and sadness ! 
Such, perhaps, are salutary. The^ring 
The soul to deep humility, and bow 
It down to heaven, to ask forgiveness 
For- the misused past.^ 

Mordaunt Lascelles was one of those characters too 
frequently to be met with in this world, who depend on 
others for every enjoyment. With a large fortune, much 
personal attraction, and a great deal of time at his dispo- 
1^, he spent his life in a perpetual search for amusement ; 
anB from having lounged about the different watering- 
places of note, managed to pick up many acquaintances, 
and always found a plenty of idlers to enter into his 
schemes of dissipation. And yet he was not what sod- 
ety would fsfXk a bad man. He was not dishonorable^ for 
horpaid his tailor's bills, and his gambling debts. He 
was temperate, for he never got too much excited, except 
at a frolic, once or twice a week. He was agreeable, for 
■j:JBit^ had a large stock of the nonsense of fashionable con- 
versation. He was obliging, for he always had plenty of 
leisure to join a friend in an excursion of pleasure. He 
was hospitable, for his large mansion was seldom without 
a party of jovial companions, who passed their spare mo- 
ments in mirth and revelry. Unhappily for us, there are, 
in our country, too many Mordaunt Lascelles. The na- 
bfiual idler is a pest to any community, and the bane of 
many a wife's and mother's peace. And yet society 
tolerates them. 

Agnes Melbourne felt he had been the bane of her 
peace. Whenever Melboume'i* wavering virtue stood 
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upon a turning pojpt, he was sure to step in and bias the 
scale tow§irds evil. And William Melbourne would have 
been a better and happier man if he had never crossed 
his path. 

His visit was extended to what Agnes thought an un- 
reasonable length; but still she had to endure it. Remon- 
strances to her husband were of no avail. He said he 
could not violate the rules of politeness, and prevent his 
^ . guest from amusing himself as he wished. He had much 

less delicacy in breaking the commands of God ! Re 
was unfitting himself for his duty to Him, to his wife, to 
his country ! 

" You will spare me a week, Agnes ?" said her hus- 
band at breakfast, the morning of Lascelles' announced 
departure. " I have promised to go with oar friend to 
see how he keeps his bachelor establishment, that I may 
be able to recommend him to some fair damsel. If you 
are dull, send the carriage for Anna, she will supply my 
place well — will she not ?" 

" No one has ever yet dbne so to my satisfaction, Wil- 
liam," answered Agnes tremulously ; " in your absence 
I prefer being alone. I do not feel well, and it would not 
be altogether right to tax my sister with my presence 
nodr." 

" If you are at all indisposed, my wife, I will not go," 
said Melbourne ; looking, however, as if he wished her to 
say she was not sufliciently so to detain him ; though her 
pale cheek and languid air plainly declared the real cause 
for complaint. 
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Agnes hesitated ; she could not affiipi that she was ill, 
for her illness was that of the heart, and she felt it to be 
wrong to feign bodily pain. 

" If Mrs. Melbourne is sick, Melbourne," said Lascel- 
les, " pray do not leave her by any means, for you know, 
my dear fellow, I am a man of leisure, and it makes no 
difference to me whether I go to-day or a fortnight hence. 
Just suit yourself. I am under your control entirely." 

" I am not so much indisposed as to prevent your jour- 
ney, dear William," said Agnes hastily, painting in an 
instant to her imagination, the wearying picture of an- 
other siege of wretchedness and anxiety, if he continued 
their guest, and also thinking a week would soon pass 
away, and then her husband would return, and be all her 
own again. " I could not think of disappointing you, if 
you desire to go." 

Melbourne quickly availed himself of this permission, 
and prepared to depart. " Do not stay long," was the 
whisper of Agnes, as he gave his farewell kiss, " and 
beware of cards !" 

" Certainly ; I shall positively be back on Wednesday 
at fartherest." And he jumped into the barouc^ caier^ 
lessly, without a pang at leaving, for the fiiftt time, alone„ 
and miserable, that being whom thirteen shoat monljis 
before he had vowed to " love, honor, and cherish, in 

sickness and in health." 

j' 

" And is he gone ?" On sudden solitude, 
How oft this fearful question will intrude ! 
" 'Twas but an instant past, ai^ here he stood .' 
And now" — Her lip refused t^end " farewell!" 

5 <f 
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For in that word, that fatal word, however 
We promise, hope, believe, there breathes despair; 
She turned with sickening sonl within the gate. 
*' It is no dream — and I am desolate." — Corsair. 

No sound but the echo of her own footsteps, broke the 
silence of the cheerless parlor. Even his favorite dog, 
which might have been a companion for Agnes, Mel- 
bourne had taken with him. His flute was there, but its 
voice was mute. His picture hung over the chimney, 
but it could not smile upon her, nor answer her ques- 
tions. Surely there is no solitude like the solitude of 
the heart ! 

Wednesday came, but it left Agnes as it found her, 
anxious and wretched. Another came and went; still 
no husband's love revived her sinking spirits. No hus- 
band's tone of kindness broke the melancholy stillness of 
her home. No husband's hand pressed her feverish and 
aching brow. 

On the third Wednesday, at midnight, a loud'rapping at 
the outer gate of Lascelles' mansion, aroused a party of 
revellers from their unhallowed emplcfyment. Several 
.gOU^tlemen were seated around a table, upon which piles 
. of silyer flo0d at each comer, and cards were strewed 
about ; the exulting looks of one, the eager glance of an- 
other, 'the low muttered oath of a third, told how absorbing 
their occupation was, and revealed the loser or successful 
better. Wonder at interruption at such an hour, was 
changed to alarm, when Melbourne received a summons 
to his wife, whose life was despaired of. 
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Remorse and shame filled his thoughts, as he dtove 
rapidly home. Morning dawned before he arrived ; he 
dreaded to approach lest he should hear that he had lost 
all that he loved on earth. Strange as it may seem^-he 
did love her most devotedly, and his awful propensity had 
not so changed his heart, as to render him callous to her 
danger. 

Bitter, indeed, were his reflections, as he pursued 
his way homewards. He had leisure then for reviewing 
his past conduct. Had he rewarded as it deserved, the 
faithful attachment of his gentle wife 1 Had he fulfilled 
the duties of that station in public life, which his talents 
and advantages demanded ? Had he returned to the God 
who had so richly blessed him, the honor or gratitude 
he ought ? Oh, no ! no ! was the answer of his con- 
science, and he felt self-condemned and miserable. 

The physician met him at the door, " Is she alive ?" 
was his agonized quHtion. ^ 

" She is, but her life depends on perfect tranquility. 
If you would preserve it do not excite her by the least 
agitation. You may go into the chamber for she will not 

know you." ,i><e#^^- 0''^ 

" Not know me !" exclaimed Mellwjurn^ " not know 

me I is she as low as th»*^'^ %^. • . j ^ 

Dr. Hargrttve kindly passed his arm through tidat of 

lae distracted Melbourne, and led him intoithe parlor. 
"Be composed, Mr. Melbourne; your wife may recover, 

but her attack is one which requires extreme care, and I 
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"Fear what?" interrupted Melbdnme, gazing wildly 
upon him ; " fear what ?" 

" If she recovers," said the physician gently, "that the 
futore will be more dreadful to you than her death." 

" What do you mean. Dr. Hargrave ? What can you 
mean ? For the love of pity tell me the worst." 

" Insanity," said the Doctor, in a low, considerate voice. 

" Spare me, oh God ! spare me this misery," exclaimed 
Melbourne in agony. " Destroy my life, but spare her in 
mercy." 

Dr. Hargrave endeavored to soothe him. " This may 
not be the case. Sir ; it is only feared. At present her in- 
tellects appear under great excitement, and from her ex- 
pressions I am led to think some sorrow weighs heavily 
upon her heart. She constantly talks of the desertion 
and coldness of one she loves, and longs for liberty to go 
forth and seek the object herself ; now if you can discov- 
er who it is, and by humoring the notion, gradually erase 
it from her thoughts, much may be done ; but opposition 
will be fatal." 

"How long has she been sick?" asked Melbourne, 
**Hl^iMiy «a^I not sent for ?" 

^■Itmly caiQ^ yesiw^lay ; the housekeeper then informed 
me she bliA been indisposed and^r««tLes8 for several dap, 
but would not consent to send for you, nor far me. I 
saw her danger immediately, and ordered the servant to 
go for you. You must not be too much alarmed at her 
looks ; brain fever makes rapid ravages." 

" Grod forgive me!" said Melbourne, as he laid his head 
upon the table before him, and wept. 
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Dr. Hargrave sifeing him more composed, proposed 
going to ascertain whether the invalid could receive him, 
and in a short time returned to conduct him up stairs ; 
he cautioned him to he silent, or if she recognized hiiQ/to 
be very calm in his manner ; the least eitcitement might 
be of importance. 

When Melbourne entered, the twilight gloom of the 
chamber oppressed him. It was several minutes before 
he was able to distinguish objects. The white curtains 
were drawn around the bed, and a ^im lamp bitmed on 
the hearth. There was no sound in the room but the in- 
coherent murmurings of the suflferer. 

" The one I love is far away, and I have no heart to 
rest my weary head upon, now that the cold world has 
destroyed my peace. Hark ! hark ! it is his voice — ^he 
comes. Oh no ! I shall never hear his tone of affection 
again — ^never — ^never — all seems like the grave's stillness 
in my soul.'* 

Metboume sprang forward, and would have clasped her 
in his arms, had not the restraining hand of Dr. Hargrave 
been laid upon his shoulder. He paused, bending breath- 
lessly forward to catch the faintest whisper. . ,:s>yf ^ 

" Why does he not come ? Oh this bur])(iiig boat ! this 
weary brain ! Water — ^water. But it canncrl cool the 
fever of the heart." 

Melbourne sunk upon his knees beside the bed, and 
took her hand ; he dared not look upon her face. 

" Once he stood by me when I suffered, and then I 
suffered less," moaned Agnes ; ** and he held my hand 

.. 5* ■** 
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too ; but now he is with those who OAiinot love him as I 
love him." 

Melbourne sobbed aloud. " Who weeps ?" said she ; 
" fct me go and comfort them. Ah ! I know too well what 
it is to weep, and have no comforter ; let me go," and 
she strove to rise. Melbourne could endure no more. 

" Agnes," said he in a scarcely articulate tone, " Ag- 
nes," — my wife !" 

"Hush! hush!" said she, putting her finger on her 
Up, in the attitude of listening ; " Was it a dream ?" Did 
his voice name me ? Let me go— my husband calls ; let 
me go — ^blessed sound !" The Doctor whispered, " ad- 
dress her again, as she is calm." 

" Agnes, my dearest wife, do you not know me ?" 
. " Yes, your voice is like some pleasant dream. I knew 
you would come soon to shield me from those who have 
destroyed my happiness." As he bent over her, she 
pushed the hair from his forehead and gazed wildly at 
him, as if not certain of his identity. He could hardly 
suppress a groan as he beheld her still beautiful and con- 
vulsed features. What ravages a few day's illness had 
made ! That tranquil eye now rolled in phrenzy ; that 
delicate cheek now burned with fever. 

" Why do you weep if you are my happy William ? 
He did not look as troubled as you do. Oh no ! how 
sweetly be used to sing with me, and read to me, and 
laughed merrily when I laughed, and kissed ojff my tears 
when I wept. You arc not my William," and she put 
him aside with her emaciated arm. " Why did you come 
here to deceive me ?" 
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" Speak again," Whispered Dr. Hargrave ; ** it may be 
beneficial." 

"I am your own William, my precious Agnes ; tell me 
you know me, if you love me as you once did." ^ 

" Hist !" said she again ; " hist ! he comes once more ; 
do not drive away my sweet dream ; speak to me Mel- 
bourne." 

" I will never leave you, Agnes ; no one shall drive me 
off." He placed himself in a position where she could 
see him as he spoke, but she seemed to have no rec(^- 
lection of his countenance^ but listened delightedly to his 
voice. 

She soon fell back exhausted, and the physician fearing 
too much excitement, advised her husband to retire, and 
endeavor to obtain some rest before the crisis of the dis- 
ease approached ; promising to call him when it did so. 
Perfectly overpowered by fatigue and grief, Melbourne 
complied, and slept some hours. About midnight the 
fearful stuggle between life and death took place ; and 
Melbourne passed the silent hour in prayer. How afflic- 
tion brings us to the long neglected throne of God! His 
wife was restored to him — was it a blessing ? Happier 
for her had it been, if the home of the weary and heavy 
laden had then received her. 

Days, weeks, months, did not re-establiiph her shattered 
health ; and Dr. Hargrave insisted on the necessity of 
her passing the remaining sunnjer months amongst the 
mountains of Virginia, for the bendfit-pf the waters. All 
the protestations of Agnes, that she knew she would de- 
rive no good there, (for she remembered all her miisery in 
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that land of idleness,) were of no ayail. Her objections 
were over-ruled, and August found them » again* afr the 
White Sulphur Springs. ; 

J)uring the whole period of her illness, a few messages 
from LasceUes alone sufficed to convince Melbourne that 
he was still recollected. But no visit of either sympathy 
or congratulation ever drew him from his gayer and of 
course more agreeable companions to Egerton Place. 

Agnes hoped the severe lesson which Melbo.ume had 
received, would forever prevent a recurrence of those 
habits, which had been indulged at so great a cOst." He 
was all again that he had been in earlier days. And 
hope, that blessed feeling which is the^r^^ to dawn upon, 
and the last to desert the human mind, in this ,wprld of 
sorrow and anxiety, painted a future of tranquility. But 
alas ! before the season closed, Melbourne had plunged 
into the same excesses, and wrung the soul of his wife to 
torture. Had he remained at home, possibly he might 
have escaped the sin of once more abusing the gifts of 
his God ; but the very air of Virginia seems impregna- 
ted with the spirit of temptation, at certain seasons, 
and it is dangerous to breath its atmosphere. Idle com- 
panions, imemployed time, too little self-restraint, too 
compliant a temper, led to his ruin. He went to greater 
lengths than tlie year previous, and loss upon loss fol- 
lowed. The liext winter saw the sacrifice of his beauti- 
ful and comfortable pla^e, and Agnes deprived of those 
luxuries which it had once been his happiness to afford 
her. Intemperance too often drowned his wretched feel- 
ings ; and a few brief years, passed in excess by the once 
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admired and respected Melbourne, ended his career, and 
released his wife from her more than Egyptian bondage. 
Love, that purest gift of the Eternal, had bled and died 
on the altar of despair ! Agnes had felt as Young 4es- 
cribes, that 



» 



*' Our first love murder'd, is the sharpest pang 
The human heart can feel." 

Her trials had driven her nearer and nearer to her 
Grod, and she was enabled, thriPtugh his mercy, to "en- 
dure unto the end." T^^same sweet voice; the'saine 
mild tone ; the same un^Dn[iplaining suffering, had mark- 
ed their poverty that gilded the days of abundance and 
joy : and no persuasions of her incensed and disgusted 
relatives, could induce her to leave him. " If he is^fio 
degraded," she used to argue, " with my restraining hand 
near to check his course— and which has never entirely 
lost its influence, when I could remqve him from evil 
companions — ^what would become of him if he felt aban- 
doned by every virtuous mind? Oh no! let me grieve 
if I must ; but there would be no grief like that of believ- 
ing I had neglected my duty." 

" But you cannot be attached to such a man ?" asked 
hpr sister one day. 

" No, Anna, I do not pretend to feel iH I once did to 
my husband. Yet with all his faults he has never used 
HttToK nniL juikiniJ lfliifi3ia£e_to jnfi*_when he has had his 
reason ; and when he haaiibeen without tl^, ho was no 
more than a child ; and would you expect me to resent 
an infant's anger ?" 
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And she did endure ! But the blessing of her dying 
husband was a reward for all ; and the after life of Agnes 
Melbourne was tranquil, and a self-approving conscience 
rendered her happy. 

" The best most own, 
Patience and resignation are the pillars 
Of human peace on earth/' 

In the quiet habitation of her father, Lascelles never 
croMed her path ; and sl^ rejoiced at it, for the too fre- 
^^qiu|iit»inention of his naine in the list of revelers, with 
whom Melbourne associatedi hftfl given her a still greater 
horror of him than the intercotlirse of their earlier acquaint- 
ance. He was so strongly identified with the first de- 
viation from right in her husband, and the first step of 
vice which had planted itself in her own cherished home, 
that she could not bear the idea of seeing him. And yet 
she knew that Mordaunt Lascelles was only one of the 
many who seek companions in their errors, and a sanc- 
tion for their unhallowed practices in the countenances 
of some less dissipated men ; only (me of the many who 
assist in the awful guilt of wrecking the domestic peace 
of the virtuous and good. 

In the pursuit of active and useful efforts to benefit and 
bless others, 4kne8 Melbourne lost her regrets for her 
own disappointments. And it was remarked that she 
was oftenest found in the abodes of those whose ^ui»<^Ty 
aioae firom the unkindness oi^ neglect of their husbands, 
drawing from her own rich fount of consolation, a balm 
to soothe their woes. 
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We will here drop a veil over our narrative. Eternity 
will bear witness to the record of her exalted character. 
It will also bear witness to the guUt of those who either 
by allowingj or enticing, or encouraging others to sin, 
have been instrumental in shutting out from Paradise, 
souls destined by their Creator for immortal blessedness. 
It will be an awful retribution ! Happy they who are 
prepared to meet it. 

" Look forward at what's to come, and back what's ^^1%^. 
What loss or gain may follow, 4tpa may'st guess ; V^pp'jMj 
Thou then wil't be secitfmtf Hw iifmeBB,V ' '^t^ 
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CONSUMPTION. 



' " Eariy — ^bright— transient — chaste as morning dew, 
He sparkled — ^was exhaled — and went to Heaven." 

The pale, tliin countenance of the bridegroom, as his 
sweet wife hung upon his arm, when they left the sanc- 
tuary in which they had been plighting their vows, sent a 
feeling of apprehension through the hearts of many there, 
and numerous were the p]!«dictions that her married life 
would shortly terminate. ^" 



' 



"What ardently we toishf we sooji believe ;" 



And Emma Selwyn, though anxious, thought it was so 
natural to her husband to be delicate in appearance, ttmt 
no real danger was near ; and too happy in the devoted 
attachment and exalted worth of her companion, to ad- 
mit a gloomy idea to darken her dream of joy, slumbered 
in strange unconsciousness of her approaching fate, 

The history of Eustace Selwyn was brief, but deeply 
interesting. Possessed of talents far beyond the com- 
mon order, and with a fervent piety, which alike blesses 
ourselves and others, he seemed a fit character to adorn 
the ministry of the Redeemer. Though frail in health, 
and not well calculated on that account for its arduous la- 
bors, he dedicated himself, with a holy zeal, to the cause 
of religion, and was the faithful herald of the cross during 
his short sojourn amongst men. Few ever rivalled, no?^ 

6 
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ever surpassed him in attainments, intellectual endow- 
ments, perseverance, faithfulness. In the language of 
scripture, " When the ear heard him, it blessed him ; and 
when the eye saw him, it bore witness to him." 

To the meekness and gentleness of a child, in private 
life, he added the enthusiasm and commanding energy of 
the hero, in his public career. While the members of his 
domestic circle basked in the sunshine of his quiet and 
endearing virtues, crowds of delighted listeners hung 
upoil his thundjering eloquence in the sanctuary, or were 
soothed by his tender and eacouraging appeals, as he 
held to their lips the gospel's blessed cup of consolation. 
Rarely in tlib scene of sin, do we meet with a combina- 
tion of so many admirable and endearing qualities in one 
child of mortality. One of the most beautiful traits ia his 
character, was total freedom from vain glory and pride ; 
though standing upon the highest pinnacle of the tem- 
ple of fame, his child-like simplicity found its way to all 
hearts. Such was Eustace Selwyn, the uncompromis- 
ing and consoling preacher of the word of life. Why 
is it that death cannot pass by untouched the valuable, 
the good, who beautify our fallen world ? Revelation an- 
swers the question. " They rest from their labors." 
Yes, they rest, though we mourn with stricken hearts over 
the loss of so much holiness — so much usefulness — so 
much that made this " cold world appear less cold." 

" The death of those distinguished by their station, 
But by their virtue more, awakes the mind 
To solemn dread, and strikes a saddening awe. 
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Not that we. griove/or tkemy but for ourselves f 
Left to the toil of life/' 

Early setting liimself apart for the hallowed work of 
" winning souls," Mr. Selwyn pursued his studies with 
ardor, and by his close application eiieebled that consti- 
tution which had been always frail. It was thought by 
many that he would be unable to undertake the fatiguing 
task of ministering in the sanctuary ; but God in mercy 
spared him to exhibit a few brief rays of Ms native bright- 
ness, ere lie was taken from serving him feelow, to grace 
Ms f aradise above. And blessed indeed were the eyes 
which saw Ms exemplary life, and the ears w)ia^]Jieard 
Ms pious doctrines. It is sweet to tMnk|tIi«(|:l9f*"an ex- 
istnpe beyond our mortal sight, where lii again may 
hola communion with such spirits. May we s#,liye bA 
to be entitled to an intercourse with him there ! 

But we digress. Much was anticipated from the rep- 
utation of talent he possessed ; and when he first ascen- 
ded the pulpit, intense was the anxiety respecting Mm. 
These expectations were most fully realized, and never 
was Ms voice exerted to exhort an indifferent audience. 
Oh no ! Sabbath after Sabbath, he preached to a crowd 
breatMess from attention. Sabbath after Sabbath, Ms 
warnings or consolations were carried home, in the con- 
sciences and bosoms of those who needed them. And 
(blissful privilege !) many were the spirits who were 
brought in deep humility, by his influence, to the foot of 
the cross, and who blessed the hour that led him to their 
rescue. Oh, if there be a privilege on earth more to be 
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prizdISi than all others, it is the opportunity and power of 
" converting the sinner from the error of his way," and 
leading him to th^ paths of holiness and peace. How 1^ 
exalted must be the happiness of the Christian minister, 
who faithfully guards and guides the flock committed to 
his charge, and hoffes to stand before the seat of judg- 
ment beside his people, and pointing them out to the Re- 
deemer's eye, exclaim with sacred joy, **/led them here !" 

Eustace Selwyn soon sunk beneath his fatigue ; his 
zeal wore out the tabernacle which enclosed his ardent 
soul, and his anxious congregation urged him to seek 
health and strength in another climate. For a few 
weeks lie did so, and returned apparently renovated; 
but renewed exertions only brought renewed feebleness, 
and those whft listened to his solemn tones, too well mx- 
ceived fkey would soon be hushed in the silence orthe 
tomb. They sought his instructions with more avidity, 
and yet with a chastened sadness, such as we feel when 
beholding some fair scene, which is soon to be removed 
from our sight forever. 

It was at this period that a gentle being linked her fate 
with his ; and when warned to beware of doing so, that 
he would ere long be snatched from her, she replied, " If 
this is the case, I shall feel a consolation in being per- 
mitted to smooth his journey to the grave." 

Afler his marriage he seemed better ; and sanguine 
friends believed he might be spared to them. 

" You are less languid than you have lately been, Eus- 
tace," said his wife ; " and yet you have spoken a great 
deal to-day." % 
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" Yes, I think I am getting well very fast now, imd I 
can preach next month." 

Emma shook her head ; but the -xealous invalid be- 
lieved what he hoped. 

The li^xt month, and the next, and the next, found him 
still away from his pulpit. He had|iiow to hearken to 
the exhortations of others, while he sat among his con» 
gregation. At lel^h, unrestrained by prudence, he went 
forth to proclaim once more the gospel of salvation. Joy 
lighted the countenances of all who heard him, and his 
own eye beamed with thankful emotionJ' A few weeks 
of active duty, and his pallid brow, and sunken cheeks, 
and cdtorless lip, and low, deep cough, sent sjuorow and 
dismay to every heart. Long was the atitigg^e, 1)efore 
he^ermitted himself to believe he was too ill to serve at 
Gws altar. Feeling his own failing strength, ajqd being 
convinced that his day of public usefulness was over, he 
made one last effort to hold out the cup of mercy to the 
sinner, and sunk beneath the task. Consumption's horrid 
grasp fastened itself upon him, and he never again spoke 
to warn or to comfort. His humility and patient resigna- 
tion, during many months of tedious suffering, taught si- 
lently what his precepts had declared were a Christian's 
obligations. It was a privilege to sit beside his couch of 
pain, and see his uncomplaining gentleness ; to hear his 
regrets, mingled with submission, for his incapacity to 
benefit those over whose souls he had watched. Like 
his Heavenly Master, " having loved his own, he loved 
them unto the end ;" and kind messages were sent, when 
he could no longer receive them, to those who daily 
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cTOV^d his door with anxious and affectionate inquiries. 
His sufferings he declared to have been alleviated by 
their sympathy and devotedness ; and he considered j 
himself under ^n obligation to them for their personal at- 
tention, when they thought they could not do too much 
for one who had snitched some of them from the brink 
of ruin, and led them to a haven of safety ; or to others 
had more fully drawn aside the veil mat curtained the 
believer's hopes. 

It is a joy beyond all others, to be linked in the bonds 
of affection wifli the holy and the chosen of God. 

The lamp of life burned dimly, growing fainter and 
fainter day by day. It seemed to flash more brightly 
than usual one night, when his wife kept her vigil beside 
his pillow. 

" I aiDL far better to-night, Emma," said he, more dis- 
tinctly than he had spoken of late, " and to-morrow you 
must leave me for a little exercise ; you have been too 
much in this sick room. Will you promise me to go ?" 

" Certainly, if you are not worse than you are now," 
said Emma, not willing to contradict him, and cheered by 
his assurance. 

The grey light of the next morning broke through the 
half closed shutters of that same chamber. Over a low 
couch bent the forms of two clergymen, composing, for 
its last slumber, the lifeless limbs and rigid features of 
the departed saint. A smile rested on the placid coun- 
tenance, which whispered, " Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord." But the comiilsive sobs which fell 
upon the ear from the adjoining apartment, bespoke the 
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agony of the survivors, who had not yet ariSen from^the 
first av^ful shock which follows the departure- OC a famil- 

# 

iar friend to the world of spirits. 

** Oh death ! all eloquent, you only prove, 
What dttst we dote on when 'tis man we loTe T' 

■ 

The servants i^Grod silently pursued their task, and 
the holy consolations of the gospel, did not prevent the 
tears which flowed from their overwhelmed hearts ; they 
knew He had wept when the tyrant's chains had encir- 
cled Lazarus ; and they wept for themselves — for his 
country — for his church ; not for the disembodied soul 
which they were warranted by scripture in believing had 
soared from a scene of suffering to one of joy unspeak- 

Before they left him to his dreamless ^eep, th#y knelt 
beside his bier and unitedly poured forth to God their 
thanksgivings for having lent him to earth so long, and 
fervent supplications for aid to live like Mm, that like him 
they might be privileged to die. 

Deep was the anguish of his bereaved flock, as they 
gazed upon his features, so beautiful in death ; and 
long will they cherish the memorial of his exalted 
excellence — spotless in life — ^holy in death. Who, that 
once knew, could ever forget him ? None ! Oh no ! 
The memory of a good man is embalmed in the hearts of 
all who come within his influence ; and when his earthly 
tabernacle has mouldered to its original dust, his pre- 
cepts, his example, still live in their recollection, and 
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speniL. in a voice even more touching than that which 
once addressed them, " Prepare to meet your God." 

*^ The chamber where the good man meets his fate, 

Is priviteged beyond the common walk 

Of vurtuous life, quite in the verge of Heaven ; 

Fly ye profane ; if not, draw near with awe, 

Receive the blessing and adore the chance, 

That threw in this Bethesdaf your diseofm 

If onrestored by tkiSf despair of cure^ 

You see the manf you see his hold on Heavon, 

If sound his virtue. 

Heaven waits not the last moment ; owns her friends 

On this side death, and points them out to men — 

A lecture silent, but of sov'reign power. 

To vice confusion ; and to virtue peace." — Young. 

Resignation marked the grief of Emma Selwyn. Her 
bright smi of jpy had soon sunk into the shadows of 
night ; but a glorious beam rested on her sorrows. Faith 
gilded the darkness of the tomb, and by it she held 
communion swest with the spirit of him she had loved 
on earth ; trusting, through the mercy of her Savior, to 
so live, that she might be admitted to the same place of 
blessedness whither he had gone. Thus — 

" There comes something ever between ua 
And what we deem our happiness." 

A few brief years of bliss, followed by the loss of 
what she had prized as perfect felicity, convinced Emma 
Selwyn that nothing on earth could sustain the shocks of 
time ; and that it is our duty, as well as the dictate of 
wisdom, to fix our affections on those things which are 
as luxchangeable as they are satisfactory and glorious. 
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•^ ** Had we never metf or never parted, 
We lu^ne'er been broken-hearted." — Bums. 

Light weie the footsteps of Winfred Gordon, as he 
pursued his way home from the mansion of Mrs. De 
Courcy, one beautiful night in June, when the sultry day 
had been succeeded by a calm and refreshing evening. 
Not brighter were the moonbeams tjmt played over his 
patlfWa^ than was the hope of future joy in his bosom. 
He had just heard from the lips of one he loved, the 
blushing confession of her reciprocating the deep regard 
he entertained for her, and had received the sanction of 
her mother to their engagement. When the heart is 
overflowing with happiness, it often nee^ retirement and 
reflection to regulate its emotions, and Gathering De 
Courcy dismissed her lover early, that she might coHoct 
her scattered thoughts, after an hour of excitewQut. 

Too happy to seek repose, Winfred wandered by the 
sea-shore, reflecting amid the soft murmuring of the 
waves, on the events of tne last few days. Anxiety and 
uncertainty had marked his feelings ; but they were now 
banished, in the assurance of possessing all he had so 
ardently wishi|i. He was soon on the familiar footing 
of a privileged friend at the house. Many a morning 
(not the usual time for a lover's visit,) found him seated 
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beside the lively Catherine, talking to amuse, or reading 
to interest lier, as she plied her busy needle. 

The families exchanged calls, and certainty seemed to 
rest upon the prospects of the betrothed. 

" You are going to leave me, Catherine," said Gordon 
one evening, as her mother left the room, where she had 
been seated, planning a summer's ^cursion for her 
daughters. " You are going to leave me ; but although I 
cannot accompany you the whole way, I shall be of your 
piarty a few days. When we separate, I will return to 
spend a melancholy summer. You must write to cheer 
me ; you will not forget one whose joy it will be to cher- 
ish your image." 

" Never, Winfred," said the sad Catherine, placing her 
hand in his ; " Never, while memory lasts. It grieves 
me to exchanged your society for that of the indifferent 
and careless. I wish mamma would permit me to re- 
main with her. I know I should be happier. I feel a 
foreboding aboulfhis separation, which I cannot conquer." 

" fhis is wrong, Catherine ; it is best for you to go. 
Ydihr cheek is pale, and I promised your mother to use 
all my i^afluence in persuading you to consent. Do you 
not admire my self-denial ?" 

He spoke cheerfully, for Catherine wept. While her 
attachment flattered his feelings* he dared not permit him- 
self to think of consulting either his pleasure or her's ; 
for he saw her health was too delicate to endure the de- 
pressing effects of a southern climate, duiing the heat of 
summer. 
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Many months had passed since the commencement of 
their engagement, and Winfred hoped, on her return 
home, those ties would have been rivetted too closely to 
be in danger of future partings. Quickly flew the 
weeks that preceded her departure. With the mother's 
sanction, he accompanied her half way to her destina- 
tion. Business i^ecalled him to the city, or he would 
have continued the journey, so delightful was the privi- 
lege of viewing with her the loveliness of nature, which 
so abundantly meets the eye in every part of our fertile 
country. 

" You will think of me often, Winfred," was the tear- 
ful whisper of his betrothed, as he ptfiHSsed her hand at 
parting. 

" Hourly, dearest," was his assurance. " I shall have 
no satisfaction in any other elnployment, except in wri- 
ting to you, and reading your letters. Pray for me, Cath- 
erine, for you are better than I am, and your supplica- 
tions will be heard." 

" I will ; but yon must pray for yourself Joo. aad g©-. 
to the sanctuary we have loved to enter together ; there, 
Winfred, you toill think of your Catherine." 

A constant interchange of affectionate letters, lessen- 
ed the pain of absence.^ At length the tedious season 
was over, and the joyful tidings were forwarded, t:that 
they soon should meet again. Tenderness breathed in 
every line of the beautiful epistle of Catherine, and a 
modest delist at the idea of a speedy re-uniOa with 
him who had been the constant object of hei". thoughts. 
It need not ba, affirmed, that his satisfaction at least 
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equalled her's. Impatience rendered every, day of 
double length to the anxious Winfred, and he wearied 
himself with imagining her improved looks, and increa- 
sed affection. 

"My mother forbids our further engagement, and I 
must obey her," was the startling opening of the next 
letter, as he broke its seal ! It dropped from his hand ; 
when he recovered the shock, he overlooked it again. In 
vain were the hateful words reviewed, and re-reviewed ; 
they still read the same. But a gleam of consolation 
broke in upon the dismal truth, as he saw the concluding 
sentence. 

" You cannot jpesibly suffer more than I do. I am 
miserable. Oh, forgive, and endeavor to forget your 
broken-hearted Catherine." 

" She shall be mine," was the resolution of Winfred, 
as he recovered from his agitation. " She shall be mine, 
if she loves me." 

That he loved her, might have been ascertained by a 
glafice at his sunken eye and pallid brow. The rava- 
ges made by months of disease, appeared in the form 
and countenance of Gordon. 

Letter after letter was despatched and answered, all 
bearing testimony to the unchanged attachment of the 
lovdrs. Catherine was stedfast in her determination not 
to disobey her mother, and finally forbid the correspond- 
ence and all vows between them. In vain Winfred re- 
monstrated; she was firm. Time dragged heavily along 
with both. Catherine's cheek became paler day by day, 
and she lost all interest in the pursuits jat amusements 
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which had once afforded pleasure. Her piano was 
untouched — ^her guitar remained unstrung — ^her merry 
laugh no longer rang upon the ear of those who had 
loved to hear its music. In vain was she forced from 
one scene of gaiety to another. Nothing aroused — 
nothing pleased : but her heartless mother gazed on her 
agony unmoved. Oh, if she had once tasted the luxury 
of having promoted the happiness of a fellow-creature, 
she would have gladly availed herself of the blessed 
privilege. 

His voice never breathed to her again, a tone of kind- 
ness nor of indiflference. When they, met, they met as 
strangers ; and the hearts of both bled in secret. 

'^ Oh ! is there not 
A time, a righteous time, reserved in fate, 
When oppressors shall be made to feel 
The miseries they give V* 

It was after the lapse of several months of estrange- 
ment like this, that Catherine De Courcy and Winfred 
Gordon, each in pursuit of health, accidentally became 
the inmates of the same hotel at a fashionable watering 
place. The. fcal was great to both. Still, notwithstand- 
ing the daily meetings of the lovers, no sign of recogni- 
tion passed between them. I have marked her anguished 
gaze fixed upon him, when she thought herself unobserv- 
ed, as he moved amid a gay circle in the crowded sa- 
loon. I have watched the effort to smile, when some 
acquaintance endeavored to amuse her, and seen the 
struggling s^h SWijK her heart, and unclose her pale lip. 
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I have seen her colorless cheek flush for an instant, and 
then become whiter than marble, when some long familiar 
tone has reached her ear, as he spoke to another, (though 
his thoughts were hovering around the idol of his early- 
worship, who only seemed to be forgotten,) and I have 
thought how chequered are the fairest scenes of life! 
How swiftly happiness is followed by disappointment's 
bitter cup ! These exquisite lines recently set to melan- 
choly and appropriate music, appeared well adapted to 
her feelings. 

** Tell him I love him yet 

As in that joyous time ; 
Tell him I'll ne*er forget, 

Tho' mem'ry now be crime. 

¥ 

Tell him as fades the light 

Upon the earth and sea, 
I dream of him by night— 

He must not dream of me ! 

Tell him that day by day 

Life looks to me more dim ; 
I falter when I pray, 

Although I pray for him I" 

" He no longer loves me," was her thought, as she 
gained the solitude of her own chamber, on the first 
evening of his arrival ; and she wept in agony. 

" She loves me still," was Winfred's reflection as he 
sought his pillow, and recalled the paleness of her cheek, 
as her eye met his. '* It is a stem necessity which bids 
me, even in appearance, sUght her ajRCStioii." 
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Both of them passed that night in sorrow ; but their 
destiny seemed sealed ; the future was to be wholly un- 
connected with each other. 

Men, from their constitutidiriil temperament, bear these 
things better than women... Byron has told us why. 

" Man's love is of man's life, a thing — apart; 

'Tis woman's whdU existence; 

Alas, the love of woman ! it is known 

To be a lovely and a fearful thing ; 

For all of their's upon that die is thrown. 

And if 'tis lost, life has no more to bring !" 

Yet Winfred Gordon suffered too ; his health as well 
as his peace fell a sacrifice to his anguish of mind, and 
years rolled away in the same dull round of regrets and 
grief; but active employTnent lessened his sorrow: she 
brooded over her's. 

Time made no apparent change in their destiny. Re- 
ligion had been dear to the soul of Catherine, in those 
bright hours when her sky was clear and unclouded, and 
we trust that the darkness of her present melancholy 
feelings, is gilded by the rays which a holy hope casts 
over thentl^ At all events, the sudden and distressing vi- 
cissitude, mey had experienced, taught them both the 
utter iQ«#Jkrity of temporal ties, and led them to fix a dis- 
trustfucfljte upon the fairest schemes of earthly expecta- 
tion. 

''Thus doth the everchanging course of things 
Run a perpetual circle, ever-turning ; 
Ifl thefMlp^nstancy in earthly things? 
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No happiness but what must aher ? 
Even when full content seems to sit by us, 
What daily sorrows !" 

Happy will it be, if ihef botli strive to attain a holi- 
ness of heart, which will entitle them to a re-union in 
the same heavenly home, when time shall cease forever ; 
where they may bask in the smile of a benevolent God, 
who loves to bless the creatures he has made, and unlike 
frail mortals here, wields his high scepter, not in power 
alone, but in power softened by mercy^s cheering beam. 

And ere existence closes, they will learn the wisdom 
of His ways, who does all things well, and will find he is 



That 



** Good when he gives, supremely good, 
Nor less when he denies; 

Ev'n crosses from his sov'reign hand, 
Are blessings in disguise." 



Therefore, 

Though dark the present, pronounce 
It not too dark ; remember day's broad light 
Succeeds night's duUest, gloomiest hour ! — Storms 
May overcloud our noon, yet eve may close 
In calmness — peace— and joy ! i^ 
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" If every one's internal care 

Were written on his brow, 
How many would our pity share, 

Who raise our envy now. 

The fatal secret, when revealed, 

Of every achinig breast, 
Would show that only when concealed, 

His lot appears the best." 

Merrily sounded the music, and brilliantly shone the 
lights from the festive hall, when joyous eyes and laugh- 
ing lips passed beneath the garlands that hung from the 
ceiling of a large ball-room, as the graceful dance enga- 
ged the attention of the crowd of guests. " Joy, joy to 
the bride ;" echoed through the air, aad told that in this 
scene of mirth, young hearts had plighted their vows, and 
that many a gay vision of future happiness crossed the 
imagination, and dictated the good wishes of the friends 
around. 

No eye Beamed more brightly — ^no lips smiled more 
joyously, tban did those of the^bride herself. Crowned 
with its OfsAge wreath, her brow was calm and peaceful. 
Was not )i% the chosen of heart, beside her ? Was he 
not all her own ? Was he not all that maiden hopes to 
find a lover ? Yes ; not a shadow rested on the sunshine 
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of the picture. And congratulating relations thronged to 
offer blessings on her destiiqr. 

" How well Ella Percy has done for herself," was the 
remark of an elderly lady, as she drove from the door of 
Percy's new and elegantly finmished house, a few days 
after the wedding, where she. had called to pay her res- 
pects. 

" Well, indeed !" replied her companion, "Well, in- 
deed ! We seldom see such matches now-a-days. So 
rich — so amiable — so handsome — above all, so perfectly 
devoted to her. She has drawn one of the few prizes 
that float about the matrimonial lottery." 

And so thought Ella Percy ; every comfort that wealth 
could purchase, was lavished on the idolized wife ; and 
her early married life was bright indeed. 

" What an excellent business Henry Percy is doing," 
remarked one mercantile friend to another. 

" A large business is not always an excellent one, has 
long been my idea," replied the other. " It seems to 
me that Henry Percy goes on too rapidly for safety ; but 
I may be mistaken." 

" I do not agree with you," answered the first speaker ; 
" he appears to add a great deal of prudence to his enter- 
prize, and I hope he may do well. He has a sweet wife, 
and it would be a pity if any thing occurred to occasion 
her imeasiness." 

These observations were made a year or two after 
dieir union. Never was there a pleasanter house, nor 
more cheerful fireside, nor warmer hospitality, than in 
the mansion, of Henry Percy. Profusion, even to extrava- 
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gance, marked every thing, and time flew quickly to the 
friends who visited them. 

" You look anxious," was the inquiring address to her 
husband, of Ella Percy, as he entered one evening from 
his business. 

" Do I ?" evasively said Henry, putting his hand to his 
brow ; " nothing but a little headache ; we have been busy 
to-day." Ella exerted herself to cheer his spirits, and 
begged he would not allow himself to be too much absorb- 
ed by care about temporal concerns. 

Again and again she noticed the same clouded gaze 
and air of perplexity, on his return from his counting- 
room ; again and again was some reason given for it, 
which lulled suspicion. It was her part to drive away 
uncomfortable feelings, and she either read or sung him 
into calmness. 

Months rolled on, and such looks became habitual ; 
and when she would press her husband to reveal his 
anxieties, he invariably strove to divert her attention, and 
avoid the subject. This reserve arose from no want of 
confidence in him, but from the dread of inflicting a 
pang upon the woman he adored, by allowing her for a 
moment to suppose there ought to be a change in their 
mode of living, since fortune, that fickle goddess, did 
not smile upon him as she had done. Alas ! had reli- 
gion's elevating principles regulated his heart, he would 
have felt, that what Grod sees fit to order for us, however 
adverse to our own wishes, is always to be received with 
humble submission ; and his wife would have been per- 
mitted to share, and thereby lessen his sorrow. But he 
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feared to encounter her grief, for he knew within her 
breast no pious consolation dwelt ; therefore, with a mis- 
taken idea of tenderness, he withheld that information 
which was the dictate alike of jprudence and affection. 

Women are proverbial for their fortitude, and a man 
little understands the character of his wife, if she be 
possessed of any degree of firmness, when he conceals 
from her knowledge the uneasiness he may endure, with 
a design of sparing her suffering. An attached wife 
knows no anguish like that of seeing her husband afflict- 
ed, and yet being debarred from the privilege of offering 
the cup of sympathy and consolation. And often her. cool 
and unbiassed judgment, points his distracted mind to 
sources of relief and advantage, which he would never 
have observed. And many a husband has had cause to 
bless the mild influence of his wife, in moderating or 
directing his excited feelings. It is mistaken kindness 
which induces the surgeon to forbear using the lancet to 
a diseased limb, lest it occasion too much pain, when 
eventually we must, by neglect or delay, amputate the 
member. Alas for poor Ella ! the blow that crushed her 
hopes was doubly severe from its being wholly unex- 
pected. 

" And why did you not earlier confide in me, dear Hen- 
ry ?" asked she, after he had abruptly told her one night 
that he was utterly ruined. " Who could have felt so 
much for you ? Who would so soon have endeavored to 
avert it ? Dearest Henry, how many thousand dollars 
have I squandered in baubles and luxuries, which only 
for a moment pleased, that I would have saved to lessen 
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your embarrassment ? Oh, if you had told me all in 
time !" 

" I could not bear to afflict you, my Ella ; I strove to 
defer as long as possible the dreaded disclosurdft^'^IMd 
not be happy if I saw you suffer." * #. 

" Believe me, Henry, I have endured more by not being 
able to alleviate your distress, than this information has 
cost me — far, far more. It has caused me many a tear to 
imagine you loved me less, because you confided less." 

" Forgive me, my wife — ^love you less ? — oh Heaven ! 
My greatest torture is in the thought of seeing you de- 
prived of your comfortable home." 

" Do not think of that for an instant," replied the tran- 
quil Ella. " My father's house will receive us, and we 
shall be contented there, dearest," said she, pressing her 
lip to his disturbed brow ; " we will be still left to each 
other ; and after all; true happiness is to be sought in mir- 
selves, not in those useless and luxurious things around 
us. To-morrow ^e will commence our retrenchments, 
and be soon established elsewhere." 

" Oh no, Ella ! not to-morrow ; I cannot ]j|pt be satisfied 
to proclaim to the world our disgrace. Let us defer this 
mortifiQ|tion." 

" No, Henry ; delay will but increase the evil. What 
to us is the opinion of the world ? Misfortune, not dis- 
honor, has occasioned our revSse ; call it not therefore 
disgrace ; no man was ever degraded by a prompt adop- 
tion of what he knows to be right. The only disgrace he 
can feel, is in supporting a style which he cannot afford, 
by living on the just property of others. Remember this 
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my husband, and arouse your energy to meet the trial 
calmly." 

" Well, Ella, I will follow your wise advice. To-mor- 
rojr.tfaemvre must proceed to exertion, and I will endeav- 
Of to imitate your fortitude. Oh, that I had long ago 
availed myself of your counsel !" 

The acquaintances of Ella Percy still looked upon her 
situation as one to be envied, while harassing care cast 
its deep shadows over her path- way ! Thus the world 
judges ! Were the veil drawn aside which hangs before 
the scenes of domestic life, " how many would our pity 
share, who raise our envy now ?" 

A few weeks saw them the inmates of Ella Percy's 
home of childhood. Her parents cheerfully received 
them, and endeavored by kindness and affection to make 
them forget they were dependent. Her father had suf- 
fered by the failure of Percy. Commercial speculations 
always draw into the vortex of their ruin, many who 
little dream, in an hour of generosity, that they are to be 
made partakers in the misery of others. 

Still they^ad "enough and to spare;" but Henry 
brooded over his losses with a gloomy sadness, which the 
tranquil resignation of his wife could not conquer. And 
month after month found him obliterating the sense of his 
misfortunes in the intoxicating bowl. 
* Who can describe thf Mnretchedness of Ella? She 
bore it with her native fortitude. We fear religion had 
not then imparted it ! During several years of forbear- 
ance she lived with her degraded husband. At length, 
immindful of her agony, insensible to her gentleness, and 
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in spite of his still remaining love for her, he indulged 
himself in such excesses, as to compel her to separate 
from him. He was excluded from her father's dwelling, 
and after wandering to other lands, returned to his once 
joyous home, an outcast from society and peace. 

Dreadful reverse ! No soothing hand was laid upon 
his throbbing brow, to alleviate its feverish excitement. 
No tone of comfort fell upon his ear, when he retained 
his senses sufficiently to realize his condition, and he 
rushed from the maddening recollection of what he was, 
and what he might have been, to lose thought in deep- 
er degradation, until he sunk so low as hardly to be 
recognized as the once handsome, agr%able, wealthy 
member of a polished society! Oh! can any reflecting 
mind dwell upon such a picture of misery and horror, 
and fail to raise a supplication to the Keeper of all hearts, 
for his grace to save from despair like this ? or fail to de- 
sire the mild influence of religion to regulate and guide 
his every feeling and emotion." 

Oh Religion! strength to the weak ; comfort 
To the wretched ; lamp of Eternal Tr€th, 
By whose blest beams we learn to see and shun 
■%• The paths of error and destruction. Blind; 
Fatally blind, must he be who closes 
His eye upon thy blessedness, and dares 
To taste the intoxicatin||(but sweet 
Cup of joy, or the bitter draught of wo, 
Without thy modulating hand to check 
Full satisfaction in the one, or all 
Of deep despair that oil crowns the other. 
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The report of Henry Percy's death, sudden and awful, 
in one of those haunts of dissipation devoted to intem- 
perance, which crowd our populous cities, was brought 
to his wife by two gentlemen who had formerly been his 
associates. She received it unmoved, at least to outward 
view. All love, all respect, had long since left her heart. 
But a wife must feel, whatever be her circumstances ; and 
where the misjudging eye of the world detects nothing but 
cold indifference, there may be the acutest suffering. 

A desire to conceal from the prying gaze of curiosity, 
that she had a heart which could feel for so degraded a 
being, perhaps led to an air of harshness ; while grief 
and regret foT%tch a termination of her" early hopes and 
expectations, alone filled her thoughts. " Judge not, lest 
ye be judged .'" should, in every case, present itself before 
the vision of those who undertake to sit in judgment 
upon the feelings, as well as the actions of their fellow 
creatures. And where truth compels us to see things 
as they are, let us hide beneath the mantle of God-like 
charity, such deformities as disfigure the beautiful pic- 
ture of a perfect character. 

To the indiscriminating multitude, Ella Percy seemed 
totally unaffected by the event which had closed her 
dream of life. Yet there were those who, after a few 
months, beheld her pale cheek and delicate frame, that 
attributed her failing health to a secret and wasting sor- 
row, which the more intensely afilicted from the want 
of that sympathy which so greatly lessens grief. Where 
aU condemned him, and few pitied, she cared not to re- 
veal the melancholy they would have blamed ; and she 
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pined in untold anguish over broken ties and cmsbed af- 
fections. 

Religion's heavenly voice had been permitted to whis- 
per its heavenly consolations^ and she was not altogether 
miserable, though she mourned when she recoUeoted 
that the kingdom of future glory would never be sullied 
by the presence of such a character as that of the being 
she once loved ; and that, therefore, their separation was 
to be eternal ! 

Thus ended " this excellent match" — ^this pdze in the 
matrimonial lottery ! 

Ye who read this record, pause and think ! and may 
your fate be less dreadful — your expectatiofiSs better fulfil- 
led ! Be your consolations the consolations of the gos- 
pel, when you find the props, upon which you have per- 
mitted yourselves to lean for happiness, fall andleave 






you des(flie and alone. 
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Happiness, fair «xotie! transplanted 

From aboffef never bom beneath the sky ; 

In vain for thee we seek in scenes of mirth 

Or greatness. These please the fancy or amuse, 

But may not bless the heart. Thy source is Heav'n — 

Thine earthly home, where mind meets mind in thoughts 

Congenial, and in the deep feelings 

Of two souls made one in sweet sympathy. 

By God who form*d them. 

In this vale of tears, 
Where may we in our sorrows a shelter /. 

«p Find, so safe as in Home's sanctuary ? 

TljSKforld deceives — riches take wings and flee 

Aw^— and pleasure like a bubble bursts — 

And fame's proud wreath withers, and fades, and falls— 

And crowds fatigue ; but when the spirit needs 

Refreshment, we turn to Aome (nor should turn 

In vain,) for comfort and repose. 

** Full many mischiefs follow cruel wrath : 
Abhorred bloodshed, and tumultuous strife; 
^' Unmanly murder and unthrifty scath ; 
And fretting grief, the enemy of life ; 
All these, and many more, haunt ire." — Spencer. 

" There's not in nature, 

A thing that makes a man so deform'd 

As doth intemperate anger." — Webster. 



%■ 



J*. 1^0 not think Meta Hervey looks as happy as she 
did when first I knew her," said Amelia Stanhope to her 
mother, after they returned from a visit to that lady. 
" Did you notice h^w much livelier she was before her 

husb£id came m?" 

# 8* 
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" I noticed it," answered her mother, " but I cannot 
wonder that any wife should look grave on the approach 
of so gloomy a face as he always wears. I do not wish 
to condemn or judge harshly, but I am much mistaken if 
he is not a pettish, discontented man ; and such things 
are a great trial to a wife." 

" Yet, mother, when she was married it was thought a 
fine match ; and gossips said the single ladies were all 
" pulling caps" for Mr. Hervey. What a strange world 
we live in ! To-day we are rejoicing at escaping from 
what yesterday we were using every effort to obtain. 
Well, well, who can tell what to desire in this imperfect 
state of knowledge ?" 

" We should learn lessons of wisdom, Amelia, from the 
apparently trifling occurrences which are taking place 
around us daily ; and we would soon discover how m^ch 
better God decides for us, than we could possflSiy do for 
ourselves ; 

"Our wishes, answered, often lead 
To misery." 

It is presumptuous, therefore, to desire too ardently any 
thing, or to regret too keenly our disappointments." 

" For my part, mother, when I marry, I hope it will not 
be one of these extraordinary folks, who has "no faults — 
is quite amiable-^and in a fine business." I woul4 rath- 
er take my chance with one reputed to have a litde of 
"the old Adam" in him. After all, they turn out Wter 
than these pieces of perfection. Don't you think so ?" 

** Sometimes ; but it is a risk to link our happiness 
with any person, unless we are sure of its remaini% se- 
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cure through the bonds of a pure and holy faith. It msLf 
do to jest about matrimonial requisites, but matrimonial, 
misery is no jest." '■' 

" I know that, mother, or at least, I have heard of it ; 
there is none in our blessed home. I mean to have just 
such an one, and all the domestic virtues shall be in full 
display. I am determined to be a light-hearted, joyous 
bride ; and a contented, smiling matron ; and conclude 
with a calm and healthful old age ; determined to be the 
pattern of patterns for wedded life." 

" Take care — take care, Amelia. " Let him that think- 
eth he standeth, take heed lest he fall." The fairest 
morning has been succeeded by an overshadowed noon, 
and a stormy evening has ended the day. Beware, mjr 
child — you speak gaily, because the evil hour may be fw 
distant ; a girl of sixteen paints life in glowing colors ; 
but in qEgb autumn of her existence, she finds the leaves of 
hope fall around her path withered and seared by the 
rude touch of a cold and blighting world." 

" You speak seriously, mother." 

" It is true, notwithstanding, Amelia. I fear the time 
will come, when you may realize its being so. I have 
made many observations on persons and things around 
me, and the experience of years has convinced me that 
few matches, comparatively speaking, ever prove perfect- 
ly happy ; nay, I will go further and say, few which do not 
tura'out positively miserable, although the twrld knows no- 
thing of them. Accident, temper, misfortune, faults, dis- 
sipation, intemperance, or some other cause, destroys the 
expectation of domestic peace ; and the connexion is 
dissolved by death or separation, in wretchedness, which 
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was formed amid the congratulation of friends, and an- 
ticipations of bliss. These tenninations are not always 
the result of unworthiness, and cannot be avoided by- 
human foresight. Disease and the grave end the hopes 
of many ; and those who love most devotedly and sin- 
cerely, have been early severed by the scythe of the de- 
stroyer. Nothing but piety can sustain the shock of 
time, or the ravages of change. Let your choice, my 
daughter, be from among those who have placed their 
hearts upon this rock ; and then the affections he bestows 
on you will be as lasting as they are pure." 

The conversation was interrupted, and the gay girl 
thought no more of her determinations. We shall see 
how they were fulfilled. 

Meta Hervey's lip wore fewer and fewer smiles, and 
her husband's brow was less and less unclouded. What 
could be the reason ? No one was able to tell ; yet bu- 
siness prospered — ^he was considered most advantageous- 
ly situated — lived in a comfortable house, and was sur- 
rounded by friends. Alas ! temper — ^uncontrollable tem- 
per on his part — a peevish discontent, which found no sat- 
isfaction in any thing that was done for him, rendered his 
home wretched. And Meta did not set that guard over 
her tongue and feelings, which might have been effectual 
in moderating his petulance ; but too oflen indulged in 
recrimination and reproach, or sunk into a sullen gloom 
which repelled him. On his return from the day's em* 
ployment, instead of meeting him cheerfully and with 
aflbction, she would be brooding over some past offense, 
ftnd he found his fireside desolate ; and after wandering 
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through the rooms, perhaps would discoT*r her sitting in 
"aispleasure or indifference in a remote apartment, and 
apparently rather di|||psted at, than glad of his presence. 
Sometimes he coaxed her into good humor, but most fre- 
quently their meetings ended in quarrels and unkindness. 

"Alas ! how light a cause may move 

Dissension between hearts that love — 
Hearts that the world in vain has tried, 

And sorrow but more closely tied. 
A something light as air — a look — 

A word unkind, or wrongly taken. 
Oh love ! that tempests never shook, 

A breath a touch like this hath shaken ; 
And ruder words will soon rush in, 
To spread the breach that words begin." 

Too true is the poet's description. Daily observation 
will show its reality. Hpw often love bleeds on the al- 
taiPfOf ungovemed rage ! One might deem a stem dutt/ 
compelled the hateful scenes which deface the domestic 
hearth, so faithfully are they pursued day by day, with 
energy and perseverance. 

•' This pie jrants a little more spice, Meta, and then it 
woidd be very nice," remarked Mr. Hervey at dinner one 
day that he came home calmer than usual, and really 
seemed to «njoy his meal. 

" It appears impossible to please you, Mr. Hervey, do 
whaf I will. I concluded there would be something to 
find fault with, although I, took particular pains to make 
^ that pie, because you relished the last ; there is no sat- 
isfaction in serving you ;" and she pouted terribly. 
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destruction of %11 his hopes. Pause, ye who read this 
awful though brief history of a rapid fall from rectitude 
to crime, and if you have never prayed before, pray 
now that God may place a check upon your heart in time, 
that it may reflect in eternity the beautiful image of the 
Prince of Peace. And may this simple record teach a 
leiaiBon of forbearance, " A soft answer tumeth away 
Vrafli, but grievous words stir up anger." A wise man 
will " think twice ere he speaks once?'' A second thought 
generally shames us out of the first emotion of displeas- 
ure. How very wise is he who heeds the second reflec- 



tion. 



" How terrible is passion ! how our reason 
Falls down before it. Whilst the tortur'd frame, 
Like a ship dashed by fierce encountering tides 
And of her pilot spoiled, drives round and round, 
The sport of wind and 



ii 



" Oh, when passion rules, how rare ^ 

The hours that fall to virtue's share !" 

In hurrying over the termination of Meta Hervey's fate, 
we seem to have lost sight of our lively friend, Amelia 
Stanhope. In the many years we have traveled over so 
hastily, she has selected from her numerous suitors, one 
who was imexceptionable in the opinion of her parents, 
herself, and society ; nor did she hesitate to link her des- 
tinies to his, because she could not detect in him <* a 
spice of the old Adam," which she once thought requi- 
site to render happiness probable. She indeed realized 
her picture of " a light-hearted bride ;" and wore " the 
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contented smiles of a matron." Let us* inquire if her 
" old age" was, as she designed, " calm and healthful." 

Her eye is dim with tears, and her deep mourning 
dress bespeaks some recent and severe sorrow. Follow 
her as she leans on her husband's arm, while walking to 
the village churchyard. See her bend, with clasped 
hands, over three little hillocks, upon which there vm " 
not yet a blade of grass springing ; and read upon -the ~ 
marble headstones, that Edgar, Charles, Adeline Carlton 
lie there ; consigned to their last home ere one week had 
commenced and ended. 

Do you wonder at her shriek of agony ? Do you un- 
derstand a mother's grief? The shafts of death strike ^ 
deeply when they pierce a parent's heart, v> 

Amelia was childless ! but her husband was left her, 
and life would not be altogether cheerless. Before her 
stricken soul had recoveiilB the shock of her children's 
sudden departure to the world of spirits — while she still ^ 
needed the sustaining affection of her husband, he was 
attacked by a hereditary malady, and was the inmate of 
a lunatic asylum. Oh, if thei» be an affliction worse ' 
than death, it is to know that one we have loved, and 
with whose mind it has been our delight " to take sweet 
counsel," is bereft of th^ power of holding communion 
With us, and whose intellects are veiled in an awful 
daiAfiess. 

Her domestic happiness thus destroyed, poor Amelia 
sunk beneath the fiery ordeal, and a long fit of extreme 
illness left her an old age of infirmities and care. She 
had fulfilled her determination of being calm, for in her 

9 
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misery she haa turned to One upon if hose unseen arm she 
rested in her most desolate moments — ^to One who has 
never yet denied to the sufferer the aid of his support- 
ing grace — to One who is ^the same " yesterday, to-day, 
and forever — and she felt privileged to hope, through 
ihe assurances of the gospel, that she woidd be permit- 
ted again to meet her sinless cherubs in the kingdom of 
eternal repose ; and to be again united to him whose un- 
exceptionable conduct in every relation of life, she trust- 
ed would ensure to him the mercy of his God, and en- 
title him to a place in the New Jerusalem. Her earthly 
hopes are destroyed, but she blesses her Savior for the 
■ expectations of a joyful immortality. She has found, 
'that for happiness, 

" He builds too low^ who builds beneath the stars!" 
And she has learned to belicro what our beautiful hymn 
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teaches — 

** Lord, unafflicted, undismayed, 
In pleasure's path I strayed ; 
But thou hast made me feel thy rod, 
And turned my soul to thee, my God. 

What, though it pierced my fainting heart, 
I bless thy hand that caused the smart — 
It taught my tears awhile to flow. 
But saved me from eternal woe." 

and her " old age was calm" amidst all her trials. 
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" There's naught so monstrons bat the mind of man, 
, . In some conditions, may be brought to approve. 
Theftf treason, sacrilege, and parricide, 
'" When flattering opportunity enticed. 

And desperation drove, have been committed 

By those who once would start to hear them named." 

. In the happy home of her maternal uncle, Ida Rose- 
ville passed the days of her youth. Care was a thing 
unfelt ; sorrow, a feeling unknown. To feed her birds, 
or train her jessamines, or watch her flowers bud and .^ 
expand, was her pleasant and constant recreation. Tq| 
read to her uncle, to sing him to sleep, or amuse him 
with her lively conyersation, was her sweet employment, 
when her day's tasks w*re over. Her light footsteps, 
and merry voice chanting wild airs, re-echoed through ,^ 
the house, and the grey-headed servants loved to obey 
her gentle orders. Just placed at the head of her uncle's 
establishment, by the death of her aunt, and released 
from the control of her teachers, Ida was the idol of the 
household, and the gayest of the gay. Her dark eye 
sparkled with joy, and her beautiful lip wore a peipetoal 
smile. Why is it that our after life presents so much 
that is dark and sad, — stem contrast to the brilliancy of 
youth? , * 

Melancholy indeed seemed the hour of Ida's bridal, to 
those she was leaving, who were devoted and attached ; 
but she saw more attachment in Edmund Roseville's love. 
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and more attraction in the picture of his American farm, 
than in the realities of her uncle's comfortable and con- 
venient country-seat ; and left, for a comparative stran- 
ger, the affectionate protection of her best and earliest 
friend. Such is the strange choice too often made be- 
tween real and unreal blessing. We little know what 
* is to follow the relinquished happiness of to-day. 7i- 
tnorrow may be a season of vain regret. 

A few months after her marriage, Ida left the home of 
her happiest recollections, and confident of the undivi- 
ded regard of her husband, wandered with him to the 
new world, to test for themselves its reported wealth, 
f|^nd peace, and beauty. She was happy. She found in 
'■•er husband a polished and refined gentleman ; a man of 
learning ; and as he was a clergyman, of apparent piety. 
The first months of their union were passed in traveling 
over the northern and western states, that Roseville 
1^ might select a suitable spot for establishing his farm. 

A lovely boy, the play-thing in many an hour of wed- 
ded bliss, added to the domestic happiness of this self- 
exiled couple, and they were never weary of talking 
over the bright prospects of their sweet child, when his 
father's success in planting should make him independ- 
ent, i 

At the commencement of the third year of their mar* 
nage, Edmund Roseville found it necessary to begin his 
preparations for a more setded life than they had yet led, 
and at length purchased a picturesque farm amid the 
mountains of Virginia, with a part of that property 
which his wife had inherited from her parents. Six 
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months flew rapidly on, and every thing seemed to pros- 
per in their business, as much as their love increased. 
[n the summer of the same year, Roseville proposed re- 
turning to his native land, for the purpose of procuring 
laborers and stock to cultivate his land, which might be 
better obtained there ; promising to return in a few 
months to remain altogether in their trans-atlantic dwell- " 
ing. With regret Ida found herself obliged to separate 
from him ; but the tender age of her baby, and the neces- 
sity of some attention to their interests in America, com- 
pelled her to do so. 

"And is he gone? Am I alone in a strange land?" 
said she, as she returned to her solitary parlor, and be- > 
held the thousand memorials that recalled his image ; a" 
hat upon its peg in the corner ; a book he had been in 
the habit of reading daily, lying open on the mantel- 
piece ; his favorite dog sleeping on the rug ; his horse 
grazing near the window ; his gun and horns in their ac- , 
customed places ; above all, his slumbering boy, bearing 
his every lineament, called back so many remembrances, 
that she wept bitterly, to think so long and dreary a sea- 
son was to pass, ere she would again behold his face, or 
enjoy his society. W * 

Frequent and aflectionate letters cheerej^ her during 
his absence, and the sweet task of improving her child 
so as to give additional pleasure to. his father when he 
cftm^ beguiled many lonely hours. The latter- part of 
the summer she passed with a relative ib a northern city, 
determining to await there the return of her husband, as 
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she would by this means be with him at least two weeks 
earlier than at home. 

Joj lighted her countenance as she announced to her 
friends the intelligence contained in a letter she held be- 
fore her. " My beloved Edmund will be on in the Cleo- 
patra, expected to be in New York by the first of Octo- 
ber ; oh ! how happy I shall be then. Congratulate me, 
dear cousins ; only three short weeks, and I shall behold 
him again." 

She shed tears of delight, and seemed never tired of 
making her boy repeat, " Welcome, dear papa," that he 
might be perfect in his lesson by the time he arrived. 

" Is your name RoseviUe ?" asked a rough looking 
man, as he laid his hand on the shoulder of a genteel 
young man, who, with his cloak drawn closely around 
him, was about to step on board of a brig that laid at the 
wharf with every sail set, ready for her departure. He 
did not answer, though the sudden start he gave, showed 
he was not unconscious of the touch, and he attempted to 

go on. 

" Not so fast," again said the man ; " answer to your 
name, or say who you are." 

" I am aa American citizen, going peaceably on my 
way homewards. By what authority do you stop a gen- 

■Oeman?" 

*' 'Tis not every body that looks like a gentleman that 
is one, and you shall not move a foot until I am satisfied." 

" If my name is RoseviUe, what then ; have you any 
business with me ?" 
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" Not much, only that I arrest you by the authority of 
his majesty, and am bound to commit you to prison on 
the charge of forgery," bluntly said the officer, showing 
his warrant, while the alarmed crowd that gathered 
around the party, made a motion to move away from 
such company. 

The young man turned as pale as death, and seemed 
entirely bereft of fortitude. The officer and his com- 
panion still kept a firm grasp upon him. The captain of 
the brig approached and inquired into the affair. " Is 
not this one of my passengers?" asked he, politely 
raising his hat to the gentleman ; " there must be some 
mistake ; officers, what do you want with that gentle- . 

man ?" 

" We only want to know his name," gruffly answered 

the one who had first spoken, " and he will not tell us. 

Now, to my mind, a man must be ashamed of Ids name, 

if he refuses to mention it." 

" Perhaps you have been too ungentle in your demand," 
remarked the captain, " and that is the reason why your 
question was not replied to ; but you must soon despatch 
your business, and let our passengers embark ; the Cleo- 
patra is impatiently riding the waves ; time and tide wait 
for none." 

" Very good that," persisted the officer ; " but his 
majesty is not to be cheated out of a rogue by time or 
tide. Captain, look at that, and see if I can lightly prose- 
cute my errand." 

The captain started as he read the paper, and raised 
his eye, as line after line met it, to scrutinize the features 
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of the supposed culprit, and trace the marks of his iden- 
tity, as they were recorded in the description. " Bad — 
bad," he muttered in an under tone, — " a high forehead ; 
rather expansive ; thin, dark hair ; deep grey eyes ; very 
genteel in appearance ; about the middle height ; 
usually wears a blue cloth cloak, with velvet collar and 
large tassels, — ^humph, very much alike ! very bad ; yet 
others may answer this description." He turned aside, 
not wishing to distress one who might prove innocent, 
and whose silence might proceed from offended dignity. 

" What do you think of that, sir ?" asked the officer ; 
" is not the account pretty clear ? and yet I do not say I 
can swear to his being the man. What must I do ?" 

As he spoke, a porter walked up to the prisoner, and 
not observing the commotion, said, " I have brought your 
baggage, sir ; please pay the reckoning." 

The officer immediately laid his hands on the trunks, 
and in the name of the king claimed them, until their 
contents should be examined ; for Roseville, in large let- 
ters, was on one of the brass plates. 

" Ah ha !" said the other man, " I thought somehow 
all this silence would he found out to show guilt. Off to 
the magistrate with the offender, while I will follow 
with the baggage. By Jupiter ! we had nearly lost 
them." 

" The captain told Roseville (whose identity was now 
established, for the mark on his pocket-handkerchief, 
which he carelessly dropped on the ground, confirmed 
the suspicion,) he regetted the necessity of leaving him ; 
but that he sincerely hoped his release would soon takd" 
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place, as he was assured there existed some mistake 
about the matter, and asked if he had any letter or mes- . ' 
sage to send home." 

Roseville thanked him, but ma4£ no further remark. 
The captain had not learned his name when he applied 
for passage the week befoife, but recognized directly 
as he saw him. 

On appearing before a magistrate, he was cross-ex^- 
ined, and there was so much to condenm him, that tha0t ( 
officer considered himself justified in proceeding to in- 
vestigate his baggage. In the first trunk, which was 
opened, nothing was seen but dresses and ornaments for 
the wardrobe of a lady, together with several articles of 
amusement and usefulness, spited to a oliild : all seem- 
ing memorials to testify that the absent had been remem- 
bered. In the second, amid many rich and costly things, 
bank notes to the amount of jCI 0,000 were foutta, bear- 
ing the signature of ' and Co., London. These 

were the very notes advertised, besides many others 
which were not discovered. Also, several stamps and 
instruments for executing them. 

"The inhabitant of a common prison," moaned a^sad 
voice, which sounded along the ecnoing%alls during the 
stillness of midnight; "all alone in the solitude of a 
common prison ! Oh, Ida, my beloved wife ! would you 
acknowledge as your own, the degraded being who is 
doomed to ignominy forever? Oh, Ida, my wife*! — my 
wife! What pangs h^ve I inflicted on your faithful 
heart! and my boy, is his to be the inheritance of shame ? 
I dare not call on that Heaven for aid whose Sovereign- 
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I have insulted by my crimes. Oh, for some pitying 
hand to soothe this aching brow ! Oh, for some pitying 
tone to break the dreadful silence of this dungeon !" 

The night wore slwly onwards ; but morning, blessed 
morning, dawned at liast, and comfort came even to the 
desolate bosom of a captive ; and the glorious sun, which 
" shines on the unjust as well as the just," gilded the bars 
of his narrow grating, and he felt less alone than before. 
^ " Will you see a minister ?" asked the gaoler, in a 
kind manner ; for he had heard the lamentations of Rose- 
ville the nigtit previous. 

" I am not fit to have so holy a visitant," groaned he, 
as he struck his hand against his forehead ; '^ Oh, no ! a 
holy man would shrink from such as I am." 

" It is their office," gently answered the compassionate 
keeper, " to seek and to save that which was lost." 

RoseTille looked up with an air of astonishment. " Can 
you sympathize with the unhappy ? Oh, it is sweet to 
hear the voice of sympathy." 

" Yes sir, I am often enabled to console those who are 
suffering in this abode of wretchedness ; and although I 
me0t with many scenes which are hateful to me, yet I 
feel it is a privilege to have an opportunity of soothing, 
and perhaps improving, those who are about to meet a 
violent death. It is seldom that one, feeling as I do, will 
undertake an office so revolting as that of watching over 
the vicious and miserable. Yet often the innocent are 
placed here, and it is a blessing to them to have a guard 
who can pity and comfort. And often the hardened, sir, 
would die less recklessly, if they had some kind tone to 
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calm them — some pious mind to lead their thoughts to 
Heaven ; and I stay because I hope to do some good." 

" You will meet your reward," said RoseTine, ia deep 
dejection, that affected the gaolar. ^'I am committed 
for my first crime ; and oh ! it wa^or h^ dear sake" — 
he paused abruptly, shuddering as he thought of his 
heart stricken Ida. 

" I am obliged to leave you, sir," said the man ; " if it^ 
was known that I extend such sjrmpathy to jp)r prisoners, • > 
my fidelity would be distrusted ; and therefore I main- 
tain a stem countenance. Yet I would nolj, Bfetray the 
confidence of my employers on any account. I would 
sooner give it up, for I know that authority is lawfully 
in the hands of our rulers, and it become us to let justice » 
be done by their decree* Yet no law of God er man 
forbids mercy to those who suffer, and I d6 not consider 
my duty invaded by extending it. All, sir, thA I (Jan do 
to alleviate your sorrow, shall be done, so long as your 
wishes do not interfere with my duty." 

Roseville pressed the hand of his keeper in grateful 
acknowledgment, for he could not speak. At length he 
said, " Yow will never know the horrors of remorse while 
you think as you do, therefore I caU'nsKii^r in the same 
way show by my conduct at such a time, the depth of my 
gratitude for even this. I dare not pray for you, for 
Heaven hears not the prayers of the guilty. And yet, I 
once taught others the way of life ; but I am myself, Oh 
God! a castaway." - 

" You will see a^ minister ?" asked the gaoler as he 
bruAjd)^ a tear fronf his eye, while he turned to leave 
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the room, willing to interrupt his prisoner's gloomy- 
thoughts ; " there is something in your manner, sir, that 
seems to say you are not very familiar with crime, and 
he may lead you to Jjiat Comforter who can render the 
most dreadful jBtate of existence less dreadful." 

Roseville was again alone with his thoughts, but the 
recollection 

*^ *' Both of lost happiness, and lasting pain, 

Torments him." — MiUon. 

" There is no future pang 

Can deal that justice on the self-condemned, 

He deals on his oum soul," — Byron. 

He felt the stings of a deep remorse ; yet the desola- 
tion of his spirit was relieved * by the sympathy of the 

it gaoler. Oh, the luxury of imparting consolation to the 
afflicted ! Sweet mercy does not stop to ask if their sor- 

^^ , rows are self-inflicted, or the just visitation of Jehovah ; 
but it sees the tear fall, and hears the sigh burst from the 
overcharged heart, and springs forward to dry the one or 
still "the other with the heaven-taught compassion that 
feels for every woe a brother can endure. How pity can 
light the dungeon's walls, and lessen the weight of the 
fetters laid upon the once unshackeled limbs of the con- 
demned ! 

" Alas ! I have alike wrecked her peace and mine," he 
moaned ; " and now she is watching the breeze, and count- 
ing every hour, hoping for my return. And our dear 
cottage, with its cheerful hearth, and my dogs upon it, 
speak of enjoyment, while I am shivering on a bed of 
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Straw within these dripping walls. Oh Ida ! Ida ! why 
did I take thee from thy happy homej to plunse thee into 
wretchedness like this. And my Albert^! @h^ wiil he 
not curse his father's memory, and wear the "brand of 
degradation on his beauteous brow ! The pa& of virtue 
is the path of peace ! Fatal was the hour that I yielded 
to temptation ! The birds flit past my window with 
" tieaven's sunshine on their wings," but I am a captive.^ 
The meanest of my countrymen may walk abroad in free- 
dom, while I am doome4 to breathe the air pnly through a 
few iron bars. And what may I be before another day ?" 

" 'Tis mom, aad o*er his altered features play 
The beams f teithout the hope of yesterday. 
What shall he be ere night? perchance a thing 
O'er which the raven flaps his raven wing, 
By his closed eye unheeded and unfelt, 
While sets that sun, and dews of evening meet. 
Chill, wet, and misty round each stiffened limb. 
Reflecting earth, reviving aU but him." — Byion. 

Hoiyrs rolled by with no change to him. He longed to 
hear a human voice again, and wondered that time so 
slowly ran his accustomed round. Sleep, (the friend of 
the miserable,) released him from the tortuze of reflection 
for awhile. He was aroused from a dream of home and 
joy, by the gentle touch of his kind keeper. 

" I have brought a minister to visit you, sir ; perhaps 
he can give you consolation." He considerately left the 
room and closed the door. 

"You are wretched," saiji^ the humble disciple of the 
cross ; therefore I come, ia the name of Him who " went 
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about doing good," to offer the comforts of religion to all 
penitent sinners. Brother, if you are guilty, confess your 
crimes to God—" turn from the error of your ways— repent 
and liv^," Such is the message of the gospel." 

" I dare not approach the throne of grace ; I am too 
much defiled with sin." 

"Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
*snow ; though they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool," saith the word of truth — the only condition is, 
repent." 

" Minister of God, you see before you one who has 
fallen from a higher station than you dream of. I once 
was permitted to preach that same gospel you now pro- 
claim. Oh ! is there not a double woe overhanging him 
who forgets his high calling, and dishonors the profession 
he has been privileged to occupy." 

The minister looked appalled. " Have you been a 
watchman on the towers of Zion ! and now a condenmed 
captive ? How very awful !" 

" Said I not there was no hope for one so vile ?" 

" There is hope, brother, for the vilest. What saith 
the prophets ? " Return ye backsliding children, and I 
will heal your backsliding." " Return unto me, and I 
will return unto you, saith the Lord of hosts." Can 
any go away in despair from the fountain of truth ?" 

" You would comfort me, but as yet no dawning light 
of peace breaks in upon my soul," said Roseville. " Oh! 
if you knew all I have lost — all I have abused — all I have 
injured !" 
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" Brother, confide in me ; it will relieve your burthened 
soul, and I may be enabled to pour into your wounded 
spirit the " oil and wine" of holy consolatioxte. You do 
not look like one long used to crime." Tfe 

" Long used to crime ! Oh no ! this is the fi^fst dark 
deed upon my conscience." 

" Do you repent of it ?" 
''« Most heartily !" 

" Would you yield to the temptation again, were you 
eiqposed to it ?" 

" I trust not — ^I trust not." 

" Do you grieve most for having offended your Grod, or 
for the consequences you have drawn upon yourself and 
others ?" 

Roseville covered his face with his hands, but did not 
answer. He seemed communing with his own heart; 
and his convulsive shuddering told the fearful conflict 
in his mind. 

" You do not reply," again remarked the minister sol- 
emnly. "Is God less regarded than your fellow-crea- 
tures, or the opinion of the world ?" 

"I would hope not, sir ; but, Oh Heaven ! when I think 
of her — of my boy — of my dishonor— my head reels, and 
I dread nothing so much as life and disgrace." ^ 

" How awful !" exclaimed the minister. " Brother, 
turn your thoughts from earth, and think of the greater 
disgrace of being condemned before all people, and 
tongues, and nations, at t&e day of final account. Whttt 
are the scoffs and conf4|bpts of men, to the condemnation 
of an insulted God ?i^ "^^ 
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" Old man, have you ever loved deeply, devotedly ? 
Ever been loved confidingly, sincerely ? Have you ever 
held to your heart the lovely infant of your wedded 
home ? ^Ever been the companion of the virtuous and 
good ? ' Have you ever tasted the joy of calm domestic 
peace — ^the sweets of ease and competence ? Have you 
ever felt the delight of striving to add to the comfort of oae . 
who smiled when you smiled, or wept when you wept ? 
Have you ever felt the pang of separation from such a 
being, and the anticipated hope of are-union with her, and 
then been cast down from all, to a dark and desolate prison, 
with no voice to recall the tender notes of kindred sym- 
pathy, no eye to beam with affection upon you, as I have 
been ? If so, old man — ^if so, you can understand my min- 
gled emotions. Despair — ^regret — ^remorse ! Bitter cup 
for the lip of any living mortal." 

" With so much to bless your lot, how were you led to 
commit the crime for which you acknowledge you are 
justly condemned ?" 

** Listen to a brief history, and pity though you may 
censure. To please my father I studied for the church, 
with the expectation of a living in the gift of a rich rel- 
ative. I preached the gospel of peace, but I never felt its 
heavenly influence. My heart was not renewed by that 
Holy Spirit, whose aid I invoked when I took my vows. 
Alas ! that so many lightly assume, for worldly purposes, 
those sacred duties which they should feel to be a happy 
privilege to exercise in a genuine love to God and to man. 
Like other English ministers, I indulged in such sports 
and amusements as the canons of the church do not ex* 
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pressly forbid, but whicli the spirit of the bible must con- 
demn, as both unbecoming and unsuitable to a preacher 
of the gospel, whose pleasures and interests should be 
far removed from those of the worldly and tfij^ careless. 
In my case, this practice of entering into these light pur- 
suits, lessened the seriousness of my mind, and I pro- 
daimed to others a self-denying doctrine, whose precepts 
I jftever followed. Yet my conscience did not reproach 
me, and even after I in a measure gave up my caUing, I 
felt no regret. Such is the result of half-way principles 
in religion. There is no truer text in the whole bible, 
than that which declares it to be " impossible to serve 
both God and the world." Thoughtless, like those around 
me, I checked myself in no indulgence. On the Sabbath 
I would ascend the consecrated pulpit to oflfer consolations 
or warnings to those with whom I had passed the week 
previous in fox-chasing, dinner parties, or amid the circles 
of fashion. Nor could I wonder that the most of them 
returned to the next week's occupations, as cold and as 
careless as ever. These things have occurred to me 
since. I never reflected on them then. But in the dim- 
ness and darkness of this prison, memory portrays these 
lonff slumberinor offenses in characters of fire before me. 
During some of my wanderings through the country, 
in search of pleasure, I became acquainted with my 
wife." He paused as if reviewing the joy of that meet- 
ing. His thoughts ranged far and wide into the ocean 
of the past, and the contrast of the dreary present low- 
ered darkly over his picture. " I saw her first the gay, 
mirtbSul belle of a crowded vsaloon, and immediately felt 
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our detinies to be forever linked. How singular is this 
sudden sympathy for a stranger! and yet it is irresistible. 
We met-— we spoke — we loved. Jn two months from 
that evening she was all my own. Yes, mine 

"Was love unchangeable, unchanged-^ 
Felt but for one fVom whom I neirer ranged." 

She left her uncle's luxurious house and shared the hum- 
ble home I could give her in an American cottage. We 
were happy as love and peace could make us. Her 
property furnished ua with a comfortable farm, and we 
cared for no more. Alas, that a spirit of wandering and 
a desire to increase her style of living, should have in- 
duced me to quit her side. I came to England last sum- 
mer, and had made arrangements to procure stock and 
laborers for a return to America in October. In an evil 
hour I met with an agreeable acquaintance, who persua- 
ded me to visit London with him, and amuse away the 
remaining month of my sojourn here. Having nothing 
to do, I consented. We had not been there long, before 
he let me into the secret of his unbounded means of 
maintaining an expensive manner of dress, and equipage, 
and amusement. He painted, in glowing colors, the sat- 
isfaction of having wealth at command to benefit those 
wo loved, as well as ourselves ; the easy mode of obtain- 
ing money, and the trivial nature of the crime ; until what 
had once been of vast importance, seemed a mere no- 
thing; and I joined him in forging drafts in the name 

of & Co., London. As soon as we had done 

80, and succeeded in passing off some Qf the notes, I 
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invested half of mine in the things I intended to convey 
home for the use of my farm and family ; and the stock 
and utensils are now awaiting my orders for transporta- 
tion. Horror at my guilt was lost in the thought of what 
an additional source of comfort this money would be to 
my wife and child, and how much my age would be re- 
ived by its aid. I purchased for her use whatever I 
imagine might be welcome, and believed every 
tl^ng was secure and unsuspected. I kept ten thousand 
pounds, intending to invest that in New York, and thus 
escape detection. We left London immediately, and by 
different directions came to Liverpool, intending to em- 
bark together in the Cleopatra, and sail for New York. 
Just as I was stepping into the vessel which waited only 
for^ passengers, I was arrested, as you have doubtless 
heardy and conveyed hither. Unaccustomed to crime, I 
could not deny the charges against me ; and proofs enough 
were discovered in my trunks to condemn me. And when 
she* hears of the Cleopatra's arrival, her heart will rejoice, 
for ishp* expects her to bear me to my home ; but the only 
record she will hear, will be of the blighted name and 
hopes of her idolized husband; and my child will be 
branded with the infamy of his father, and be led, per- 
haps, tp hate the being whom he ought to love and ven- 
erate. Oh, sir ! this unmans me ; this makes me abhor 
myself.'' 

" Alas," said the old man, "it is a fearful story; but 
you otfend'God by forgetting hWnifJiteous anger in the 
misery of earthly friends. You must view your crime 
aright; and be deeply penite^i^ere the conscklatioiis of 
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the gospel can reach your heart. Will you not strive ? 
Will you not pray ?" 

He shook his head, and said in a hollow tone, " I dare 
not pray." 

" I will do so for you," replied the minister ; and he 
knelt beside the wretched pallet on which they were 
sitting. Roseville bowed his head upon his hand, axt^. 
seemed affected by the solemn supplications of the holy 
man, who invoked the mercy of God to soften the soul 
of the criminal, and to send him the repentance and the 
hope of pardon he needed. And when he entreated that 
comfort might descend upon the afflicted wife and helpless 
infant in a distant land, the miserable Roseville sobbed 
aloud. The minister of Grod arose, and again urged him 
to think of his insulted Maker ; promising to return if 
he could the next day, and learn the state of his mind. 
Roseville thanked him and he departed. Another des- 
olate night closed in, and another desolate morning dawn- 
ed. He looked anxiously for the hour at which he might 
expect his visitor ; not that he was more sensible of his 
danger, or more willing to bow before his God, but be- 
cause it was joy, in that abode of gloom, to hear the sound 
of another human voice. His gaoler had not spoken more 
than a few words of inquiry, seeming in haste when he 
brought his food and lights. 

About dusk, the key grated in the lock as it was turned 
by the keeper, who ushered in the clergyman ; his over- 
coat was buttoned tightly, and the high collar covered 
much of his face, and his hat was drawn over his eyes. 
He sat down in silence by the couch, and extended bis 
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hand to the prisoner, who did not catch a glimpse of his 
countenance, as it was rather averted. When the door 
was closed as before, the apparent minister threw aside 
the coat, and displayed to the astonished Roseville the 
form of his accomplice. A suppressed exclamation alone 
revealed his recognition, and the young man pressed his 
er on his lip. 

How did you come here ?" asked the agitated Rose- 
ville 4n a low tone; " take care you are not betrayed to 
disgrace as I am." 

" No," whispered the youth ; " listen and I will tell you 
all, and I hope to release you from this place before 
another day dawns. How you came to be identified I 
cannot imagine ; but when I saw the officers seize upon 
you at the wharf, I made the best of my way from the 
scene of action, lest there should be some warrant for 
my detention ; and I remained in retirement, hoping to 
find some means of effecting your escape, ^ntil this 
morning I have been almost hopeless ; but if you can use 
some exertion I trust we can manage it. I discovered 
that my uncle, who is a minister, visited you yesterday, 
and I thought I might venture in his coat to pass through 
the prison in the dim light of evening. He was obliged 
to leave the city to attend a sick parishioner, and I knew 
he would not be back before to-morrow. I went to his 
house and succeeded in getting his wig and coat to-day. 
No questions were asked at the door; but I must hasten 
to tell you my plans before we are interrupted. Here 
are some files and a strong cord ; put them away beneath 
your straw bed — ^there — ^now let us examine the window ; 
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see, the bars are worn and rusted ; rub a little of this 
composition upon them before you begin to file ; then, see, 
this wood is decayed around them — cut it away so as to 
slip the bar out, and the work will be half done. As 
soon as you can squeeze through, tie this cord to the up- 
per bars and let yourself down ; the river is below, and 
we shall have a boat ready, and soon will be out of sigbft ^ 
and hearing of our pursuers if you are missed. I do not 
believe I am at all suspected, my family being well known 
here." 

" But I have no money now," said Roseville in a low- 
tone ; " every thing is gone — ^my trunks — ^my gold — ^my 
aU." 

" Do not fret about that," answered Vernon; " people 
who can coin bank notes as easily as we do, need not 
care about a little loss. I can soon give you another 
forty thousand. Besides, I think it better luck to be a 
poor man abroad, than to be a captive in Botany Bay." 

" Oh, certainly," said Roseville, " and I will use all the 
efforts which despair can lend, to be free ; as soon as 
you go, I will commence." While they had been talk- 
ing, Vernon cut away some of the wood and the bar 
shook in its place. " You see," said he, " I have learned 
to be expert in the use of tools. Cheer up, cheer up, 
Edmund, we shall see some golden hours together yet. 
I have gone too far to recede now, and 1 must go on in 
my course or be a disgrace to my connexions. I will 
leave country, and home, and name, if it be requisite, for 
ease and pleasure. But farewell till we meet in safety 
to-night. Should you be unable to effect your purpose, 
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or are watched, hang something out of the window, and 
while it is there I will keep off ; when it is removed, I 
shall row under the walls and strike three light strokes 
with my oar, and whistle twice. So listen, and take 
courage ; a little bravery will do every thing." He then 
replaced his wig, hat, and coat, and tapped gently on the 

)r. The keeper soon opened it, and he went his way 

mspected and fearless. 

Roseville?s heart beat quick as he pursued his work. 
The first file grated and snapped. He felt despair rising 
to his breast. He took another — that also broke with a 
noise which caused the keeper to unlock his cell and en- 
ter to ascertain the cause. Roseville had only time to 
throw his tools on the straw and lie upon them before he 
came in. The voice of his visitor seemed to rouse him 
from a deep sleep. He held the lamp to his face for an 
instant and then departed, as if satisfied with the scruti- 
ny. As soon as all was tranquil he again commenced 
his task. Hours passed ere he made any progress, and 
he was about to hang out his signal of defeat, when a 
sudden plash of an oar and the low peculiar whistle, 
cheered him with the assurance of his comrade having 
performed his part of the plan. It was not until three 
o'clock that he felt any hope of success. He drew the 
yielding bar from its hold, and fastened the rope as direc- 
ted ; attaching it to his waist, he was soon beyond the 
boundary of his prison. He gains the boat — is seated 
in safety — and is receiving the congratulations of Ver- 
non. But a confused noise reaches their ears. Thd 
bars which were dragged into the water by his weight 
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upon the rope, from the decayed window sill, roused the 
sentinels ; lights were moving from cell to cell — Rose- 
ville*s escape was discovered. Boats, better manned than 
that of the fugitives, followed in pursuit. Nearer and 
nearer they drew — the more vigorously did the captive 
and his deliverer pull their weary oars. At length they 
approached a small vessel lying in the stream ; a low sig- 
nal gave notice of the vicinity of the expected passen- 
gers. The little skiff is alongside — the sails are set — 
the sailors ready to go onwards as soon as they are on* 
board — Roseville's foot is on the side — ^he is about to 
spring into the sloop — ^his danger is almost passed — 
when, as before, he feels the grasp of a firm hand upon 
his shoulder, and again he is a captive, arrested in the 
name of his majesty. 

Just as they thought escape certain, they were overta- 
ken, and in less than one hour, Vernon and himself 
found themselves immured in a dark and damp dungeo;^, 
with iron fetters upon their wrists. Thus ended this in- 
geniously devised plan. Roseville gave himself up to 
despondency, and Vernon could give him no consolation, 
for he well knew there was no hope for either of them 
then. 

Their history is quickly told. A trial was hurried on, 
— they were condemned ! and sent to pass their remain- 
ing days in exile, amid the horrid society of fellow-con- 
victs. Dreadful reverse for both ! What a termination of 
tihe opening prospects of their youth ! Their names dis- 
iionored, the peace of their families destroyed, their own 
hopes blighted. One in the very spring-time of life 
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the other holding the endearing station of a husband and 
a father. How many such records, alas, meet the obser- 
ving eye of one who traces out the progress of vice ! 
How many scenes of Eden-like happiness are thus ruin- 
ed, by the encouragement of one vicious propensity-— 
the companionship of one vicious acquaintance ! 

Botany Bay is not the place for reflection ; but we may 
not doubt, that in after times, Roseville's thoughts often 
wandered to his oftce tranquil hcime, and the beloved be- 
ings who made his all of joy on earth ; unless, iiideed, 
he became hardened in guilt and shameless. Then, to 
think of the pure afiections which had blessed his days 
of innocence, would be misery ; and perhaps his own 
hand drew a veil of forgetfulness over the bright color- 
ings of the past. , 

We turn from the appalling picture of crime and its 
punishment, to inquire into the fate of Ida Roseville. 

Around a cheerful fire sat a social circle, employed in 
difierent ways. Some were sewing, some reading, some 
conversing. A beautiful boy of two years of age or 
more, sat upon the carpet receiving the caresses of a 
large Newfoundland dog, that played gently with him. 
His mother watched their gambols, and was smiling with 
her infant. A servant entered with the New York Times, 
and laid it on the table. Ida was soon absorbed in its con- 
tents ; " The Cleopatra has arrived," exclaimed she joy- 
fully ; " my husband will be here to-morrow, I am sure." 

" I do not see his name among the passengers, Ida," 
remarked one of her cousins, looking over her shoulder. 
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" It i^ probable it was accidentally omitted," she said ; 
" he would make every effort not to disappoint me, I 
know ;" and she continued to glance over the paper. 

" Come here, Albert, say welcome papa for me ; are 
you glad dear father is coming ?" 

" Welcome papa," repeated the child, while his mother 
kissed him over and over again. 

The next evening sho began to fear, as he had not 
come, that there was iisme detention, either in England 
or New York, but still hourly expected to hear his foot- 
step and meet his eye. Thus a week passed on. 

As usual, the paper was brought into the parlor and 
laid on the table in the evening. Ida, ever on the watch 
to catch the first news of his arrival, hastily overlooked 
the columns, of ship intelligence, but Roseville's name 
never rr\^t her eager glance. A piercing shriek aroused 
those who were around, and they saw, with amazement, 
that Ida had fainted. What could be the matter? A 
moment before and she seemed tranquil and cheerful. 
While some assisted in restoring her, one of the party 
took up the paper to see whether that could elucidate the 
case. Too soon, alas! was it made clear enough. Under 
the head of English news, was this terrific notice : " For- 
gery. An extensive and daring fraud has been practised 

on & Co., London ; said to be to the amount 

of thirty or forty thousand pounds. Edmund Roseville, 
a clergyman of the church of England, and formerly a 
resident of this country, but recently of America, has 
been taken up on suspicion of the crime, and committed 
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to prison. He was on the eve of embarkation for New- 
York when arrested, and such proofs of his guilt have 
been obtained, as to render it probable that he will be 
condemned." 

The unhappy Ida returned to consciousness and to 
wretchedness. Still she clung to the hope of its being a 
mistake ; but in a short time her friends in England 
wrote to confirm the horrid tal^i^nd she was called to 
mourn over the dishonor of hini «he had loved so devo- 
tedly. Oh woman ! hard is thy destiny. How often is 
thy tender soul wrung with agony by the unkindness or 
the vice of those who should protect and bless thee ! 

In a little while she found herself reduced to poverty ; 
for her property was sold and the money transnutted to 
repair as much of the loss as it could, to those who had 
suffered by his villainy ; and she found it necessary to 
enter upon some active employment, to support herself 
and child. Heart-broken and desolate, she still drags 
out her existence, another instance of the sad termination 
of a bright career. Ah, who may venture to pronounce 
his destiny secure, when neither a religious profession, a 
liberal education, nor a devoted affection can save from 
disappointment! 

Surely this world's happiness " is all a fleeting show." 
Happy are those who view it as a changing scene, and 
learn to ^ their hopes on an inheritance whose " fash- 
ion" never " passeth away !" 

It is well, ere we close this brief sketch, to dwell upon 
the crime which has led to such consequences as have 
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been recorded, both as regards him who committed it, 
and those who suffered from its effects. And what is 
forgery ? Is it alone the dishonorable act of defrauding 
a fellow-creature ? Is it alone to be avoided as a degra- 
dation in the eyes of the world ? Is it alone to be shun- 
ned as plunging our relatives and friends in sorrow? 
No ! Let us view it as God will view it at his bar of 
retribution. How many* of his commands does this one 
action (simple as its execution may seem) violate and 
scorn. He has enjoined us to " love our neighbor as 
ourselves." Can we do this and yet injure his interests ? 
No ! He forbids us to commit murder. Do we not mur- 
der the peace of all who love us ? He forbids us to steal. 
Do we not rob our brethren of their justly earned wealth? 
He forbids us to covet. Do we not desire that which is 
another's ? He commands us to be holy, just, and true. 
Are these injunctions obeyed by the forger ? Alas ! 
would we but look at crime in all its length and breadth, 
and think that while earth beholds the act, its consequences 
shall reach to Heaven, and influence fts through a cease- 
less eternity, we would pause ere we pass the threshold 
of sin, and spare a merciful Creator the necessity of 
dooming to everlasting woe, creatures he ha§ formed for 
a blissful existence in his own presence. The down- , 
ward path to ruin is quickly trodden ; and he who would 
save himself from guilt and misery, will do well to check 
the very first thought of evil ; for a thought indulged leads 
to an action, and an action oflen ends in degradation. 
Mark with what coolness Vernon proposes to commit 
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again the very deed which has ahready rendered Rose- 
yille a villain ; and mark the calmness with which Rose- 
ville hearkens to the proposal ! Does not familiarity with 
sin make the heart callous ? The second step in iniquity 
is easily taken. The second whisper of a reproving con- 
science is easily smothered. The second crime loses 
half its horror. Our only security lies in " keeping our- 
selves unspotted from the world/^l^y "t ouching not, tas- 
ting not, handling not," what is forbidden. 
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" Joys are for the gods ; 
Man's common course of nature is distress ; 
His joys are prodigies, and lilse them too, 
Portent approaching iUs." — Young. 

" From the sad years of life 
We sometimes do short hours ^ yea, minutes strike, 
Keen, blissful, bright, never to be forgotten ; 
Which through the dreary gloom of time overpast, 
Shine like fair sunny spots on a wild waste." 

Joanna BaiUie, 

" Wlien I look back upon the first, bright, early days 
of my existence, they seem like a fairy vision, in con- 
trast with the dark and dismal scenes of my after life ; 
and even those dreary hours are mellowed by the hand 
of time, into a calm review of the past, totally unmingled 
with regret or grief. A balm provided for the suffering 
children of God, has been placed upon the wounds of a 
lacerated heart, and I find my old age one of comfort, 
notwithstanding the severe dispensations of a wise, 
though mysterious Providence. Religion, which is the 
blessed voice of Jehovah's spirit in the soul, has whisper- 
ed consolation ; and the sweet hope, that after a pilgrim- 
age of woe, I shall repose in a Paradise of rest, no more 
to be distracted by the cares of earth, gives a tranquility 
and peace, the world neither disturbs nor destroys !" 

Such were the sentiments of a widowed wife and 
childless mother, at the advanced age of seventy years. 
"How unsearchable are thy ways, Oh Lord!" The 
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evening of existence is often calm and serene, though 
the morning be overcloudecl, and the noon stormy and 
dreadful ! 

Selina Clifton's history was one of those romances in 
real life, which occur so frequently, and yet so seldom 
obtain notice ; and which would furnish abundant mate- 
rial for any novel, founded upon the most extravagant 
vicissitudes to which the human lot is subject. 

As a child, prosperity and joy illumined her path. 
Not a wish that wealth could gratify, was left unindulged. 
Accomplished in all the elegancies of her time, she grew 
up an ornament to the polished society in which she 
moved — ^beautiful in person and feature, yet without van- 
ity — ^gentle, yet sprightly in disposition — always suppUed 
with a fund of agreeable conversation, and yet fond of 
her books and retirement. Few ever conunenced life 
with brighter or fiappier prospects ; few ever saw a more 
sudden and protracted desolation of hope ! 

When she was twelve years old, she met with a youth 
nearly her own age, whose personal beauty and manly 
character attached her guileless heart ; and a mutual af- 
fection, as well as a pledge of future union, bound their 
congenial spirits at this early period. And years seem- 
ed but to increase an attachment so singularly establish- 
ed, when, it might well be supposed, neither knew the 
bent of their own inclinations. Several proposals of 
marriage met the ear of Selina, but no one could dis- 
place the image of the beloved Julian De Vere. And 
his thoughts ever cherished, amid the loveliest and 
wealthiest, the beautiful girl who had taken possession of 
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his heart. No distance, no change of circumstances, 
could make him, even in imagination, wander from the 
being he loved. And after his college education was 
completed, he returned home to claim his bride. 

At the age of eighteen, by the will of his father, he 
became sole master of his extensive property ; and with 
none to oppose his inclinations, he proposed an immedi- 
ate marriage, though Selina had scarcely left school, and 
was yet almost a child. She also was independent ; her 
father having arranged his plans so as to leave her mis- 
tress of herself and wealth, on the day she became a 
wife. Thus, in wordly means, they were rich indeed, 
and not less so in personal and mental treasures. 

A liberal education had polished the manners and mind 
of De Vere, and he was attractive and amiable. Where 
was there ever a more unclouded prospect of temporal 
happiness ? 

On his return, he found the lovely little girl he had 
separated from three years before, grown up to woman- 
hood, radiant with health and beauty — ^the object of uni- 
versal admiration, and of matrimonial speculation, to 
many a love-sick youth, and prudent mamma, who were 
desirous of appropriating to themselves so much wealth, 
combined with so much sweetness and virtue. 

De Vere felt anxious ; yet the undisguised pleasure 
with which he was received, and the total indifference 
Selina manifested towards those who paid her homage, 
convinced him that her regard, romantic as it had been, 
was all his own. He pressed for an immediate union, 
tremblingly alive to the fear of, somehow or other, losing 
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a prize lie would have given almost his existence to 
obtain. 

Seeing their deep devotion, her mother consented, 
though conscious sixteen was too early an age for a girl 
to take this most important step in her life. 

" The bride is indeed beautiful," remarked a guest, as 
he stood with a companion observing Selina's graceful 
movement in the dance ; " and De Vere is not less ele- 
gant. They look, however, like two children — so young 
— so joyous." 

"Yes," replied the other; "it seldom happens that 
there is so much on both sides to render a marriage ad«> 
vantageous ; wealth, personal attraction, amiability, in- 
telligence. It seems too fortunate a combination to last 
long." 

" What do you mean !" said the first speaker, turning 
his piercing gaze upon his friend ; " can you suppose 
they wiU be unhappy ?" 

" Oh no ! but I am rather superstitious, and I always 
tremble for those I see so perfectly satisfied in all things. 
Instability and change are stamped on all earthly hopes !" 

" I trust their sky vdll remain always bright," said the 
other ; " though by their marriage my own is overshad- 
owed. I have loved Selina Clifton too well to wish 
otherwise." He moved away as he spoke, for he felt a 
regret that his was not the treasure De Vere was privi- 
leged to approach, as he did at that moment, confident of 
the entire devotedness of her warm and pure heart — ^that 
his was not the eye to meet her affectionate glance^ 
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his not the ear to receive the accents of her gentle ten- 
derness. * 

Selina's tall figure looked well in its thin muslin robe, 
adorned with rich lace ; and the simple chaplet of white 
roses above her calm brow was becoming. To the fair- 
ness of an infant's cheek, was added the glow of health 
and youth ; and her dark hair and soft blue eyes, render- 
ed her's one of those countenances an artist loves to 
copy, and in which he finds it difficult to portray the 
proper expression, from its continual variation — ^now 
gay — ^now pensive — ^now serious — ^now beaming with 
affection. 

Julian De Vere was quite as conspicuous for his beau- 
ty. A tall, manly figure, and clear complexion, brilliant 
dark eyes and expansive forehead, were suflicient to en- 
title him to admiration ; and the fascinating smile which 
revealed his fine teeth, was inexpressibly attractive. But 
it was Julian De Vere's temper and manners that most 
attached his friends. All that was amiable, generous, re- 
fined, seemed to concentrate in him. 

A crowd of relatives and companions witnessed these 
bright nuptials, and congratulations and blessings were 
showered upon the lovers. In a short time after, De Vere 
took his beautiful bride to his country-seat, where she 
entertained a Jarge company of guests with grace and 
dignity; and Cedar Grove became the scene of the 
purest domestic and social joy. 

" I shall leave you to-day, Selina, for a few hours," 
said De Vere to his wife, one clear morning in April, 
about ten months after their marriage ; " do not wait din- 
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ner ; we are going to hunt, and probably shall be out 
late. It would be hard to make you do penance for our 
frolic," added he, addressing a party of young compan- 
ions, who were spending a month with Selina. 

"Pray do not stay late, Julian," said Selina; "it 
always makes me uneasy when you do not return before 
dusk. I am very nervous about these hunting expedi* 
tions." 

" Pooh, wife ! there is never any danger. Have I not 
gone and come back safe and sound, an hundred times ? 
You know Don Juan is as sure-footed as I am myself, 
and he will bring me home as carefully as you would 
yourself. Besides, here is a host of hunters who will 
take charge of me." 

"I will, for one," answered Hugh Melford, rising 
from the breakfast table, and gaily blowing his horn. 

" Very well !" replied Selina. " Cousin Hugh, I shall 
look to you especially for my husband's safety." 

" That's a bargain !" said Hugh, offering his hand to 
his fair kinswoman as a pledge. 

A merry circle gathered in the piazza to see the riders 
mount. They called for De Vere, who had gone to the 
parlor to bid his wife farewell. 

" Take care of yourself, my precious Selina, for my 
sake," was the parting injunction of De Vere. 

"And come back soon and safe, if you love me," was 
her's, as she linked her arm in his, and followed him to 
the door. 

Not until the horsemen were out of sight, did she 
cease to gaze on Julian. His was the only form she saw 

* 
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amid a dozen others. With a sigh she resumed her do- 
mestic duties, and endeavored to beguile the tediousness 
of his absence, by inventing and preparing such things as 
she thought would tempt his appetite on his return to an 
early supper. Often as he had gone before, she had 
never felt so apprehensive as now. Her friends laughed 
her out of the idea, and strove to amuse her mind by con- 
versation and reading. Thus the morning wore away. 
Noon arrived, and she strolled to the piazza, with a 
scarcely indulged hope of seeing the welcome signal of 
her Julian's vicinity. A dust in the di^ant avenue, rais- 
ed her expectation to certainty, as she saw several of the 
hunters riding in haste to the gate, and more remotely 
spied the servant who accompanied his master, bearing 
behind him the fruits of their sport, a fine deer. Still 
further back she thought she discovered another horse, 
with some one lying across the saddle, and her heart mis- 
gave her, for she dreaded lest some of their guests had 
met with an accident. The cavalcade was too distant 
for recognition then. Ere they drew nearer, those who 
had come forward first, intimated to the ladies that Seli- 
na must retire ; and ignorant of the reason for this neces- 
sity, she complied, and took refuge in her chamber, to 
await some further information. 

Alas ! it came too soon. On inquiry, she learned from 
a relative who was with her, her husband was injured by 
a fall, but that she could not at that instant see him. 

" Not see Julian if he is hurt ! Oh yes ; I would not 
stay from him a moment. Let me go,"»said she, as her 
companions endeavored to detain her. 
4 12 
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"Wait a little, dearest Selina," said one, laying her 
hand on her arm to check her progress to the door ; but 
l^elina moved onwards : " something worse is the matter," 
exclaimed she, gazing wildly at her cousin. " Anna, 
something worse is the matter, or you ; would not keep me 
here." 

The expression of her friend's countenance too truly 
revealed the appalling truth. " He is dead," she shriek- 
ed in agony, and fell senseless into the arms of her terri- 
fied relatives. They conveyed her to bed, and she lost 
the sense of her present sorrows in an insensibility of 
hours. Severe illness was the consequence, and she re- 
covered to find herself desolate indeed ; deprived by 
death of the husband of her youth, and in a few days 
after, of the infant which only saw the light to follow its 
father to his early tomb ! Such woe requires an abler pen 
than mine to do it justice. Months rolled on in seclusion 
and sorrow. Six years passed away, and she still mourn- 
ed in spirit, as well as in outward habiliments. And the 
tie so rudely severed as soon as it was formed, was 
remembered and cherished with an unceasing fervor. 

The gun of Hugh Melford had accidentally discharged 
its load into the side of that husband whom he promised 
to restore in safety to the devoted wife. Such are the 
ways of Providence ! " Man appoints, but God disap- 
points !" Surely we " know not what a day may bring 
forth." Let none of us presume to calculate upon an 
hour's security. 

Thus were th% prospects of as happy a couple as ever 
lived, in a moment destroyed. Thus did the meridian of 
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her existence arrive, dark and dismal. And as she gazed 
back upon the few brief but bright beams of joy, that gil- 
ded her youth, all seemed some wild dream of her imag- 
ination. At seventeen she had been a wife, a mother, 
and was a childless widow.* Such a record seldom 
occurs. The picture is a solemn and a painful one. 
And yet, strange infatuation of the human heart, time — ef- 
facing, meliorating time, closed these deep wounds of her 
soul. And, though she never forgot Julian De Vere — 
never ceased to recollect his melancholy fate — she arose 
from the depth of her affliction, and in an evil hour con- 
sented to become the wife of a middle-aged gentleman, 
who, among a number of others, bowed at the shrine of 
her beauty, which was still pre-eminent. How she could 
have given him the place in her affections which De 
Vere once occupied, was a mystery to all. And she 
soon found she had ventured her all of remaining happi- 
ness in a shattered vessel. It soon foundered, and left 
her but the wreck of her former peace. 

A desire to possess Ijer property, more than ah attach- 
ment to herself, led him to offer his hand in marriage ; 
and though considerably older than herself, and the father 
of grown children, who had long been without their 
mother's care, she united her fate to his, and was mis- 
erable ! While dressing for her bridal, a part of the or- 
naments she designed wearing, fell at her feet, and were 
broken to pieces ! Selina shuddered and proclaimed it 
a bad omen, weeping in terror. But her destiny was 

* A Fact. 
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fixed, and she conquered the momentary superstition, and 
descended to the parlor where her friends were assem- 
bled, and there again changed her condition. 

In a very few years she discovered that her husband 
lived but to gratify and please himself; and her fortune 
(for he had none,) was squandered to minister to his 
whims and wants, while she was left without resoiurces ; 
and weeks would pass away in solitude, while he was 
taking his pleasure in distant places. A little daughter 
shared her lonely hours, and robbed them of half their 
weariness. To improve her, was now the sweet employ- 
ment of her life. She was less sorrowful than might 
have been expected. In her deepest woe she had made 
Him a friend, who is the Comforter of the " weary and 
heavy laden," and religion's holy consolations sustained 
her in all her disappointments. 

Years crept on unhappily, and her husband's conduct 
became so insupportable, that she refused to remain longer 
beneath the same roof; and abandoning her country res- 
idence, she retired to her mother's dwelling, and passed 
some time in her more congenial society--«>endeavoring to 
dedicate her soul with more zeal to her Grod, and to ren- 
der the declining period of her mother's sojourn on earth, 
less cheerless and dreary. 

After a separation of ten years^ her penitent lord en- 
treated her to be reconciled, promising to reward her 
forbearance by a course of devoted affection and kindness. 
Actuated either by that Christian spirit of self-denial 
which blesses whatever sacrifices we make for con- 
science sake ; or by the reviving sentiments of a long 
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slumbering attachment ; or by the hope of effecting a 
reformation in his character of what was wrong ; or by 
some other motive, into which we cannot penetrate, she 
renewed her domestic duties, and was compensated for 
her decision by receiving, during the rest of his life, 
that attention and regard she merited, and his dying 
blessing at the last awful moment which dissolves all hu- 
man ties. Another daughter was added to her list of 
comforts, and in the little Ella, Selina found a constant 
source of interest and amusement. Three years alone was 
this treasure her's, and then the pure spirit of the beauti- 
ful child returned to the God who gave it, and Selina 
found there was nothing like a permanent scene of hap- 
piness on earth. Her eldest daughter grew up and mar- 
ried ; but died, leaving a baby a month old to her mother's 
care. In this child centered all her remaining hopes of 
joy. At seventy she presented the calm picture of a 
meek and humble Christian. Resignation sat upon her 
still fine brow, and she looked upon her past stormy voy- 
age over the ocean of time, with a perfect assurance that 
all things had been wisely ordered, and felt it "was 
good for her that she had been afflicted." 

The hand of change spares none ! Flowers bloom 
only to wither and die ! Beauty exists only to fade and 
disappear! Man lives but to expire and moulder intot 
dust ! Happiness, like the sun, only rises to set in the ^ 
night of sorrow. Where shall the affections of the heart 
be placed without the danger of decay or loss ? There 
is nothing immutable but Him who is the same " yester- 
day, to-day, and forever." 
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" Who doth to sloth his younger days engage, 
For fond delight he clips the wings of fame ; 
For sloth, the canker-worm, burying the name 
Of virtuous worth in dust and sliame." 

" Upon her face there was the tint df grief, 

Tiie settled shadow of an inward strife, 
And an unquiet drooping of the eye. 

As if its lid were charged with unshed tears." — Byron. 

Arabella Pembroke's was one of those sad yet 
submissive countenances, which irresistibly fix the at- 
tention of every beholder. It told of past and severe 
mental suffering ; and the downcast eye, frequently closed 
as if to exclude some scene of woe, while the lips breath- 
ed a suppressed sigh, riveted the sympathy of those 
who noticed them. But had they waited for an expres- 
sion of her grief to learn that she had been crushed by 
sorrow, they would have remained in ignorance. No 
murmuring word escaped her tongue — ^no repining looks 
told of her broken hopes — ^no abandonment of energy in 
her duties, bespoke her forgetfulness of Him who had 
smitten. 

Few saw Arabella Pembroke unmoved — ^few excell^ 
her in attractions. Both in youth, and in her maturer life, 
mental loveliness had taken the place of the pre-eminent 
beauty of her features ; but the same heavenly expressimi 
of a meek and gentle spirit illumined them, which had 
characterized her in the zenith of her happiness. Indeed, 
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this was heightened by the melancholy air which per- 
vaded her face and manner, and you felt at once, that in 
her there was something to pity as well as admire. The 
gospel's picture of true piety was faithfully reflected in 
her soul. It had long refused to admit a shadow of the 
world's resemblance ; turned ever upwards to Heaven, it 
caught the image of its Sovereign, and dwelt within its 
dust formed tabernacle, as a thing apart from earthly prin- 
ciples, and hopes, and feelings ; fitted more for an inter- 
course with those who surround the throne ! 

The tone in which she spoke conveyed the idea of 
devotion ; the manner in which she entered the sanctua- 
ry, and knelt to offer her supplications, told that her 
broken heart had bowed before Him in its wretchedness, 
and had been healed. Her conversation wore the spirit 
of the Savior she adored, — ^holy, pure, guileless, full of 
charity and the works of righteousness. 

How the blighting touch of the world sends us to repose 
in the soothing presence of the compassionate Redeem- 
er ! How his precepts shine in the conduct of the true 
believer ! How sorrow softens the haughtiest emotions, 
and bows down the gayest mind ! How religion gilds 
the darkest destiny, and mellows the harshest afflictions ! 
It had been shed over Arabella's dismal path, and taught 
her there was a place of rest for every suffering disciple. 

Among all who bowed before her beauty, none touched 
the heart of the gentle Arabella, imtil Pembroke confes- 
sed himself her slave. Young, handsome, polished in 
jpianer, refined in conversation, intelligent, wealthy — 
what was wanting to fix the attention, or excite the in- 
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terest of a beautiful and sensitive girl of eighteen ? 
Nothing! The religion she loved at that early age, 
he respected ; and shortly after their marriage he knelt 
with her at the sacred altar, and they partook together of 
the sacramental cup. Their wedded life flowed sweetly 
and smoothly on. A devoted affection united them, and 
her mother and sisters said, " that of all the marriages 
in their large family, her's was the best and the fairest." 

Some months were spent with his father, a rich mer- 
chant in Philadelphia, upon whom his son was depend- 
ent, having applied himself to no employment, exertion 
not being necessary for his support. He passed his time 
in reading and attending on his wife. She regretted his 
want of occupation, fearing it might lead to evil ; but 
while he remained (zs he was — affectionate, pious, literary 
in his tastes, agreeable and domestic in his habits, she 
could not anticipate ill consequences. 

On the birth of his eldest daughter, a lovely child, his 
attachment seemed to increase towards her mother, and 
they were happy in watching her improvement day by day. 
He thought it expedient at this time provide a home for 
his family ; and his father oflered to furnish him with the 
means, and to establish him in a handsome house, such 
as became his fortune. But Pembroke, ever inclined to 
indolence, preferred taking apartments in a fashionable 
hotel, where he would be saved the task of all exertion. 
At first Arabella found this pleasant ; but soon her hus- 
band seemed to feel languid and wearied at home, and 
although kind as usual to her, he left her with less reluc- 
tance than formerly, and appeared anxious for other 
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society. She felt grieved, but endeavored to be reconciled 
to a change which was really so slight as to afford no 
ground for a remonstrance, or even for a feeling of morti- 
fication. 

"You are enviably situated," said her sister to her 
during a ^sit to her agreeable lodgings, the second sum- 
mer after her marriage ; " few girls meet with so many 
fine qualities ilk their partners for life. Surely, Arabella, 
there is nothing you have to sigh for." 

" I am happy, sister," replied Arabella ; " very happy. 
Pembroke is devoted to me, and I should be ungrateful 
indeed not to acknowledge it ; and oh ! how blest am I 
to have him think as I think of holy things. When we 
return from our Sabbath and sacrkmental duties, it is de- 
lightful to me to see him anxious to retain the impression 
of the solemn service we have been engaged in ; and he 
generally offers to read to me imtil dinner or tea. He 
refuses all invitations on that day, even to his father's." 

" Arabella's is a bright picture of domestic peace," re- 
marked her sister to their mother on her return home ; 
" and we may be thankful, that although she is absent 
from us, she is comfortable and contented." 

" Yes," said her mother. " It pleases me to behold 
their happiness ; congeniality of tastes, love, and pros- 
perity, mark their lot, and there are none of my children 
about whom I feel so little anxiety. Arabella has chosen 
well." 

They went back to their southern home the next Au- 
tumn, satisfied that her destiny was one of unmingled 
joy. 
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In three years another interesting daughter added to 
their pleasure, and except the regret Arabella experien- 
ced at her husband's occasional absence to seek amuse- 
ment abroad, nothing interrupted the calm current of 
their existence. Supplied by his father with unlimited 
means for every gratification, Pembroke had really no 
object to attract his attention from his own and Arabella's 
wishes. Having secured to her all she ^jeeded for com- 
fort and convenience, he thought he was at liberty to 
dedicate a part of his time to his amusement. An idler, 
whether he be rich or poor, can always find compan- 
ions to help him to get rid of the day ; if he be rich, the 
more readily may he obtain sharers in his wealth, and 
thus too often gold becomes our greatest curse. 

In a boarding house, where there is no call made upon 
him for the provision of a family, or the regulation of do- 
mestic afiairs, a gentleman without occupation easily falls 
into the habit of associating with those who, like himself, 
are endeavoring to get through as many hours as pos- 
sible in the most agreeable way. And Pembroke found 
the ennui of his wife's apartments much dissipated by join- 
ing in the gambling of a set of loungers who hung around 
the hotel in which they lived. It was long before she 
discovered his pursuits, and when she did, her gentle ad- 
vice and most afiectionate entreaties were used to allure 
him from the fatal snare. At times, the devotion of his 
wife, the playful gambols of his eldest girl, and the sweet 
smiles of his baby, would fix him at home, without a de- 
sire to wander; and Arabella thought he would not 

m 

always have those companions to lead him astray. 
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However, he imbibed so strong a passion for amuse- 
ment, that he soon fomid others to supply their place 
when they were gone. 

" Will you excuse my attending service to-day, Ara- 
bella ?" asked he one Sabbath ; " I do not feel like going 
out." 

" It is communion day," said she very gently. " You 
will not let any thing but indisposition prevent your going, 
I hope." 

" I cannot go, Arabella," replied Pembroke ; " you 
would not force me to so solemn a duty when I am un- 
willing ?" 

" Oh no ! but this is the first occasion on which you 
have expressed a disinclination to partake of those " holy 
mysteries ;" why is it felt now ?" 

" We have them so often, Arabella, that sometimes our 
not being present is advisable. These things are more 
imposing when less frequent." 

" Oh no, Pembroke !" said Arabella ; " we do not 
complain of seeing too often what we really love. We 
never think too often of what we really value. Believe 
me, the more constant we are in our religious duties, the 
more we prize them, and benefit by them. Are our 
prayers less devout because we offer them day by day ? 
Are our Sabbath privileges less precious because they 
recur every week ? Is your presence to me, or mine to 
you, less agreeable because we meet hourly ? Oh no ? 
Oh no ! If we love Jesus, we must desire to remember 
him constantly ; and we cannot so effectually do this, as 
by fulfilling his last conunand, " do this in remembrance 
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of me." I have often heard persons remark that they 
thought our monthly communion was injudicious, because 
it rendered so holy a service too common ; but I must 
confess, in all my experience, and by much observation, I 
have found that those who the least regarded and prized 
this blessed ordinance, lived less according to the strict 
and self-denying doctrines of Ms word, whose memorial 
of dying love they slight. Believe me, we never im- 
prove our spirituality of mind, or increase our pleasure 
in pious pursuits, by our neglect of devotional duties. 
Let me read a few extracts from that excellent work, 
" Christian Perfection," on the subject of communion. 
" Holy communion is the great source of health, of rA* 
strength, and of security to the soul ; but to produce these 
effects it ought to be received often. It ought to be taken, 
not as a mere occasional repast, but as the ordinary and 
regular nourishment of the heart. This is a truth which 
every thing in the sacred scriptures, every thing in reli- 
gion, establishes and confirms. The food whiqh is ad- 
ministered at the sacred banquet, is the proper nourish- 
ment of the soul, and the principle of its health — the 
source of its grace, and the bond of union with JesuS 
Christ. To its participation is annexed the promise of 
eternal life ; to its refusal the punishment of eternal 
death. If we really aspire to virtue, and sincerely wish 
to save our souls, let us commune often. It is by com- 
muning often that virtue will be obtained most easily ; 
and our salvation be most effectually secured. Commun- 
ion is not a mere holiday ceremony — ^not a business of 
custom — of decency — of fashion. It is an action the most 

13 
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exadted and sublime ; the most sanctified and holy ; the 
most vitally interesting, which man can perform on this 
"i^ side the grave. It introduces, as I have remarked, 
Jesus himself, the eternal Lord of Heaven, into the heart." 
" These, my husband, are solemn considerations," she 
continued, as she closed the book, " and v^e should not 
lightly regard them. You w^ill accompany me to church 
this morning?" laying her hand affectionately on his 
arm. 

"No, Arabella, I cannot go. If you knew how I 
have passed most of the week, you would not urge me to 
present myself there. Remember the condemnation for 
liSU an unworthy receiver." 

Arabella shuddered — "What have you done, dear 
Pembroke, to exclude you from that holy ordinance ?" 

" Much — much ; do not ask me, but go to your duties, 
and pray for your absent husband." 

" We will pray together at home," firmly, yet calmly 
replied his wife, placing away her bonnet and shawl, 
which she had taken out to put on. Pembroke saw she 
was determined, and he^ did not remonstrate. He knew 
she never acted from trifling motives, and without reflec- 
tion. 

He assisted her in instructing their little daughter in 
her catechism, and then read a sermon from Massillon's 
fine collection to her. These concluded, they knelt and 
prayed. Arabella dwelt long and feelingly on his neces- 
sities, and was earnest in imploring the aid of the Holy 
Spirit, to save him from lukewarnmess and backsliding. 
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Another and another such trial followed, and Arabella 
felt that his piety was on the wane. This was a severe 
ordeal, but she bore it with fortitude. Now Sunday din-fpi* , 
ner parties were frequent — church seldom attended — ^the 
altar abandoned — domestic prayer avoided as often as 
possible — ^late hours succeeded to dissipated pursuits — 
and intemperance not seldom closed the career of idle- 
ness. Oh, the wide-spreading devastation of idleness T 
In the humble but true adage, " it is the root of all evil," 
we find the secret of many a desolated hearth and droop- 
ing spirit. Pembroke was without employment, and he 
sunk to sin, because Heaven had showered on his'path 
the blessings of abundance and ease. Alas, that on the ;j^ 
book of everlasting record, there are seen so few memo- 
rials of a grateful return of the talents lent us for useful 
purposes, when wealth aboimds ! 

When Arabella's youngest daughter was about two 
years old, the same sister who had visited her three sum- 
mers before, returned to pass a few weeks with them, on 
her way to New York and the eastern cities. She saw 
the tranquil brow and placid smile of content on the still 
lovely countenance of Mrs. Pembroke ; but she felt the 
tranquility was not the same as formerly, and there was 
a look of sadness in the smile with which she met her 
gaze, that told her suffering lurked beneath ; yet she did 
not question, knowing whatever it was that produced it, 
would bfe revealed in the household intercourse, where 
concealment is impossible ; but she determined to mark 
well all that passed. She was considerably older than 
Arabella, and had assisted her mother in rearing her 
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younger children, so that she viewed her with almost a 
, parent's attachment. 

All went on smoothly for several days. At length the 
Sabbath arrived, and they separated after breakfast, to 
prepare for church. 

" Does not Mr. Pembroke accompany us ?" asked her 
sister in astonishment, as she saw Arabella and little 
Frances standing in the entry waiting for her. 

" No, he seldom goes now," answered Arabella, sad- 
ly, as she hurried on to avoid conversation on the sub- 
ject. Her sister said no more, but she felt that Arabel- 
la's vlatrimonial sky was dimmed with clouds. She no- 
ticed that lowly bending of the head which oft betokens 
a stricken heart, and the deep absorbed attention she 
paid to her devotions, unmoved by any outward object. 

Day after day she observed more and more of Pem- 
broke's retreat from virtue. Day after day she saw the 
struggle in Arabella, to conceal from others the humilia- 
ting fact that he was not the high-minded being he had 
been. 

"Arabella, are you unhappy?" said her sister to her 
one morning when they were alone, after a night of 
anxiety respecting her husband. " Why do you not con- 
fide in one whom you have known from infancy — ^who 
has watched over you as a mother ?" 

"It is so dreadftd," replied Arabella, bursting into 
tears, while she threw her arms around her sistei's neck. 
" Oh, it is so dreadful to confess that one we love dearly 
is fallen." Her sister wept. There had been so fair a 
prospect of happiness — so perfect a picture of earthly 
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peace in their domestic intercourse, tha* she could not 
think of a change without sorrow. 

"How has this happened, dear Arabella?" asked she. ^ . 
" When I saw you last, your joy was complete. And at 
home we delighted to think you were well settled and 
contented." 

" Want of occupation, sister — ^too much prosperity — 
too much leisure, have led to evil company, and evil com- 
pany has led to moral ruin ; and now I live to see the 
husband of my early choice, once so distinguished for all 
that was noble, and generous, and affectionate, degraded 
not only in the eyes of the world, but in the sight oflhis 
children. Many have been the years of heart-withering 
grief I have endured, with none to console — for I could 
not purchase sympathy by exposing his defects to others. 
Oh no ! I could better bear to die, for he is dear to me 
as life still." 

Her sister approved of this conduct, but said, in speak- 
ing to her she might unburthen her mind without fear of 
exposure, and gently drew from her the long history of 
her apprehensions first, then her certainty of error, and 
last of all, the excesses and vices to which he was ad- 
dicted. " But," she continued, " I have not been alone, 
sister — oh no ! there has been One ever near to sustain 
and support me — and I have found the preciousness of 
the cross in my sorrow. Ah, you weep ! but dear as re- 
ligion was to me in brighter hours, I never knew its 
value till the earthly prop on which I leaned snapped, 
and in snapping wounded me. 

13* 
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" Yes,' lovely Power ! Thou can'st destroy 
Those cares which rob the heart of joy! 
Which steal the luster from the eye, 
And bid the rose of youth to die. 

When sorrow saddens every hour, 
'Tis Thine to shed Thy balmy power; 
And back to peace at once restore 
. The heart, and bid it sigh no more !" 

Oh, sister ! I have found religion indeed my staff and 
my stay in those dark hours of human misery, when none 
but God has been nigh to see the scalding tear, or heark- 
en to the hopeless groan, or listen to the anguished pray- 
er. And although I feel my happiness has forever gone, 
I trust I am not rebellious." 

Her sister endeavored to soothe and console her, and 
rejoiced to see, amidst all her woe, she was calm and 
resigned. 

In order to cheer her spirits, and if possible reclaim 
Pembroke, by withdrawing him from the dissipated com- 
panions he was with, she proposed that the family should 
accompany her on her tour. Pembroke cheerfully 
agreed, and seemed uneasy when she remarked upon the 
paleness and langor of Arabella: he still loved her, and 
when in his right senses, was as devotedly affectionate as 
ever, and doated on his beautiful children. It was in ed- 
ucating and improving them, Arabella lost the bitter sense 
of her disappointment, and they amply rewarded her 
care — they were intelligent, docile, and very interesting. 
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During their travels, Pembroke so seldom indulged 4n 
the excesses of his home pursuits, that both his wife and 
her sister trusted he would forget their influence ere 
they returned. And when they separated in October, 
the latter was convinced Arabella would again enjoy the 
peace she had done, and parted with cheering expres- 
sions to her on the subject. 

Years passed over, and they only increased the mise- 
ry of Arabella, as her husband's guilt increased ; for he 
renewed all his habits of vice as soon as he again was 
left to unemployed leisure and indulgence. Her friends, 
even his own father, urged the propriety of her leaving 
him, but in vain. Her sense of duty prevailed, and she 
dragged on a wretched existence in mortification and 
care. Her daughters were real comforts to her, and in 
the devoted tenderness of the sweet Frances, she had a 
consoler whenever her dejection was betrayed to them. 
It was impossible to conceal their father's conduct ; and 
often would the little girl cast her arms about her moth- 
er's neck and say, " never mind, mother, I love you." 

She was prevailed upon to visit her parent and friends 
in a southern city, and was accompanied by her husband, 
thinking there he would again relax in his dissipation, 
and she should enjoy some tranquility ; but alas ! he be- 
came worse, and even in public her feelings would be so 
much tortured, that she often left the room in tears to seek 
a refuge in her chamber. Not that he was rude, or harsh, 
or unkind — ^never to her, under any circumstances ; but 
she would sink with mortification to see him the contempt 
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and derision of the company. At these times a light 
footstep would follow her, and she would feel the little 
arms of Frances twisted about her, and her soft voice 
entreating her not to cry. She was about thirteen years 
of age, gentle and affectionate as heart could wish. 

One morning she received a note informing her that 
Pembroke had sailed for some distant port, without con- 
sulting or regarding her feelings. Her friends were re- 
joiced, as she now could, without self-reproach, accept 
their affectionate entreaties to reside beneath their care, 
and was no longer bound to sacrifice health, peace, and 
almost life itself, for one so heartless — so degraded. 
She availed herself of their kindness, and once more 
enjoyed repose in the circle of her own cherished house- 
hold. 

Still a chastened sadness sat upon her brow, and gave 
a langor to her step ; for she remembered, that while she 
was in peace beneath a parent's roof, he was treading the 
wide waters of a troubled world, tossing amidst its shoals 
and quicksands, in hourly danger of shipwreck and 
despair. 

Lost to society — ^to happiness — ^to himself — ^he wan- 
ders abroad in search of pleasure, but finds it no where. 
Misery and desolation must follow in the train of vice ! 
and he who leaves the calm current of virtue, to seek for 
a more rapid stream, will find, when too late to repair 
the error, that his bark will progress more swiftly ; but it 
will be amongst whirlpools and eddies^ which will sooner 
or later hurl it to destruction ! Pause a moment on the 
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* V ' brink of this tumultuous ocean, ye who desire to partake 
1 # of the excitement that he seems to enjoy ; and after 
gazing forward upon the wildly flowing billows that bear 
his vessel onwards, look back upon the gently rippling 
tide, which slowly yet surely carries the worshiper of 
n^A^ to the happy haven of temporal peace and eternal 

)x^ glory, and then plunge, if you can, without alann, into 
the gulf over which you hang ! 
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** How perished is the joy that's past — 

The present how unsteady, — 
What pleasure can be great and last, 

Since this is gone already 7" 

" Is there any thing permanent beneath the skies ? Is 
there any truth in love, friendship, generosity, disinter- 
estedness ? Is there any sincerity in professions of at- 
tachment ? None ! None ! Every thing upon which 
" cortAZy" is stamped is perishable !" 

Such was the decision of Rosa Montmorenci, as her 
thoughts wandered far back through the past, with its joys 
and hopes, and contrasted them with the chilling disap- 
pointments of the present. " Happy is he," said she 
aloud, as she lifted her head from the work over which 
she was bending, and raised her mild eyes to Heaven, 
" happy, thrice happy is he, who can turn from the disap- 
pointments of time to the expectations of an unchange- 
able eternity !" 

Rosa Montmorenci had met with much to convince her 
of the Insecurity of temporal felicity, and she could be 
classed amongst those whom she just pronounced *' hap- 
py, thrice happy ;" she was a Christian. Her faith had 
been often and severely tried, but she had at last leafned 
in every affliction, 

" To see love written on them all." 
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Her feelings had recently received,^ Ihock, *in the 
sudden and unaccountable estrang^mellt a^ a beloved 
friend ; and she mourned over the change SQcretly and 
deeply. Pride — a wofnarHs pn 'jy ' p reserved her from be- 
traying to others that she suffered— most of all from the 
offender ; and none who saw her cheerful countenance, 

* 

and heard her merry laugh, could have believed that hours 
of heart-withering sorrow were her portion when alone. 
The heart may wither^ but it cannot grow cold; and 
while it' is animated by the warm tide of feeling, it never 
cBxi forget. With David she oft exclaimed, in the bitter- 
ness of her regret, '^ It was not a stranger that hath done 
me this dishonor ; then I could have borne it ; but it was 
thou, my companion, my guide, and mine own fantiliar 
friend, whom I trusted. We took sweet counsel togeth- 
er, and walked in the house of God as friends.*^ Rosa 
possessed a strong mind; the romance of youth had 
passed away, and had left her fully awake to the realities 
of life. She always felt a desire to be engaged in useful 
pursuits, and when she found her mind sinking into a state 
of morbid melancholy, she aroused her native energy and 
determined to burst through its fatal spells, and act out 
the principles she professed. " I feel," said she, "that I 
was bom for something nobler and better than to waste 
my existence in vain regrets ;" and she occupied herself 
with schemes of benevolence or improvement, to banish 
thought ; still, at times memory would revert to the past, 
and a lingering wish to fathom the mystery of her cou- 
sin's conduct would arise. " If I could but understand 
the reason," she would say to herself, " I would be more 
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reconiiled : Inmjiie deeper I search into it, ihk more be- 
wilderedW^;^* "^^^sa Montmorenci was no light, frivo- 
lous ctari||3&; and, therefore, she could not comprehend 
inconstancy in anothlfK'^ Where sJie loved at all, she 
loved fervently and forever. Her most intimate friends 
were the associates of her earliest years, and unless they 
proved unworthy of her regard, she never discarded them 
from her affections. 

In the case befgre us, her attachment had been so pure, 
so devoted, so hallowed by religious feelings, so disin- 
terested, that when it was thrown Imck upon her as a 
valueless thing, by one who had once prized it as the very 
richest of all Heaven's gifts, her heart received a shock 
it could not recover ; she mourned over the wreck of her 
sch^nne .of happiness, as one weeps over some long ** 
chieKish^ object of regard ; she was grieved to think he §% 
c<Hitift.ve wounded, whom it had been her joy to bless ; 
sIk fflELeved to be obliged to affix any weakness to his 
name. Amidst the many who had disappointed her 
hopes and expectations when she looked for perfection, 
she turned to him with pride and said, " He never errs r 
and now to feel he had fallen from the high standard 
upon which stie had elevated him, distressed Rosa's gen- 
erous spirit. 

Willis Cameron little knew the being he slighted — 
little understood the devotedness of that heart, which, for ^ 
his happiness would have sacrificed its own. But Rosa 
Montmorenci had yet to learn that instability and change 
are written on affections as well as things. 

14 
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Willis Cameron's was a noble natiqpA?; .lu% eilidtions 
were fervent and sincere, and when Im diil^a, he lev- 
ed intensely — absorbingly. He felt a dec^! iMiachmeDt 
but to few; but those few occupied his whole attention. 
Every thought — every hope-— every expectation of com- 
fort centered in them. But Willis Cameron had one 
fault ; (though he was utterly unconscious of the fact ;) 
it was too great a regard for self. If he could impart a 
beam of joy to the friend he loved, it. was more for the 
satisfaction he felt in bestowing it, than the genuine de- 
light of seeing its effect on another. If an action bade 
fair to bring reproach or care, he paused, weighing its 
consequences to himself. Not so with Rosa ; her's was 
a daring soul, which shrank firom no trial if another might 
be benefitted, or shielded from blame or sorrow. Selfj 
with her, was always to be sacrificed to all or any she 
might serve. Her joy was to light a smile upon the lip 
of the desponding, even though her own heart encoun- 
tered a pang surpassing words. Her delight was to dry 
the tear upon affliction's cheek, though her own eye 
might be dimmed in secret, by the misconstructions or 
censures of those who cared not whether suffering or 
bliss was the allotted portion of those around. 

In many respects, Rosa and her cousin were mueh 
alike ; and hence that absorbing attachment which bound 
their spirits as soon as they were thrown into each oth- 
er's society. A great difference of age, and many pecu- 
liar opinions on the part of Rosa, as well as an early and 
deep affection for another on the part of Willis, rendered 
their regard one totally removed from passion ; and al- 
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thougM it bore, in its devotedness, a strong resemblance to 
lave, in. the comnMDp Acceptation of the term, it was not, 
in reality,-&ictured by one shade of that feeling. Friend- 
ship, in its purest, holiest garb, was the golden chain that 
bound them. The knowledge of this, rendered it harder 
for Rosa to understand the sudden estrangement of Wil- 
lis. Any emotion of pain becomes doubly irksome, when 
raystery veils its cause from our reason; and she, who 
was all candor, a^ sincerity, wondered and mourned. 

That same selfish principle which actuated Willis to 
devote himself to his cousin, because her society charm- 
ed him and her kindness blessed, made him carelessly 
neglect her altogether, without a reference to her gHef, 
when he found it no longenthe one great business of his 
existence to see her — speak to her — listen to her — ^please 
her. A passing call, not often repeated, now took the 
place of that restless anxiety, which scarcely allowed 
him a^desirp for any other object of pursuit. A few hur- 
ried, indifierent sentences, took the place of those rapid 
conversations, when time seemed to fly too fast for enjoy- 
ment ; and as much as possible was pressed into every 
moment lB|gc)|ed from business and the world. Occa- 
sional inquilUit as to her health, were noif substituted 
flfc: that tenderness of tone and manner, which, if her 
cheek were only for an instant pale, or her eye dim, led 
to kind and considerate solicitude. Rosa felt the change ; 
she knew her opinions had influenced him in many ca- 
ses, where he hesitated between right and *ivrong, and 
she had exerted her whole mind to renc^ that influence 
salutary. In the grand and leadingr^iricipl^s of vj^e 
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and religion, she had endeavored to fix his wavering sen- 
timents — she had watched for the fifSl^ feeble step that 
threatened to make him falter in the narrow path of duty 
— she had warned and saved by her counsel, when temp- 
tation's billows had almost overthrown his self-denial and 
stedfastness ; and she met her reward in his own decla- 
ration, that " he was better and happier for her precepts," 
and in the admiration and approval of those who knew 
him. 

Willis Cameron had long been a professor of religion, 
and had won the esteem of the good and holy, by bis 
pro]|priety of conduct and piety, both as a man and as a 
Chiiltian ; yet, when Rosa and himself became compaa- 
ionrin that household interccjmrse which reveals the very 
secrets of the heart, she discovered there were many 
worldly maxims mingled with the real seriousness which 
he had imbibed ; there was not that full and undivided 
dedication of the soul to God which he required ; and the 
customs of many around, whom society recogniies as pi- 
ous and correct, were by him adopted as at least harm- 
less, if not justifiable. But with a spirit aq^us to act 
and think rightly, his own reason soon became convinced 
by Rosa's simple arguments, based upon the clear doc- 
trines of scripture, and he cast aside at once idol aftir 
idol, which had long found their altars in his breast, and 
set out on that narrow path which the true disciple must 
tread if he would reach the gate of Zion. 

How could Rosa do otherwise than love one so gentle, 
so devoted ? Jhoac hallowed pursuits which constituted 
hfr enjoymei^w^ dear to him. He loved to go with 
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her fkr from the busy multitude to the quiet Banctiiary, 
and to^ exch;ang«Miie sounds of revelry, for the sweet 
songs of praise, re-echoed from the lips of thofee who 
gathered there to worship and to pray. He loved to sit 
beside her and listen to her voice, whether she instruct- 
ed or amused ; nor cared to wander to other scenes if 
she was absent from them. He loved to go where she 
was prized, and with excited cheek, though ^ent often, 
he hearkened to )i/br praises ; or if she mourned, his pale 
brow and tone, subdued to sadness, bor& witness of his 
isympathy. Amidst a dozen others, die knew his bound- 
ing footstep as he lightly ascended the steps, telling of 
his joy at getting back to his one dear rffuge from the 
heartless worfd. Among iMi hundred others, her chair at 
tabli9, or in the evening circle, alone had charms to draw 
him from, the throng ; and she has smiled to hear him 
say •^he felt alone if he was not near her, though in the 
same roMt*' If others blamed, his kindling eye soon 
told hiji^p|s^ ; and in spite of her imploring glance for 
silence, fie sometimes spoke in high displeasure in her 
defense. IX.he had to leave her for one little day, his 
regret pdJKomdtall anticipated satisfaction in an excur- 
sion for recnSStion ; and oh ! the joy of his return. 

*But did Rosa Montmorenci reciprocate these feelings ? 
Yes, yes ! No hours in the long day were half so bright 
as those on which he was to seek his home. No foot- 
step sent such a thrill of happiness, as his upon the pave- 
ment, when he rapidly approached ; no prospect of amuse- 
ment had attraction if he was not to. join her ; no sacri- 
fice of personal convenience or interest weighed aogju, 
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in the balance, where his were to be promoted. Rosa 
viewed him with the anxious tendemees o^a mother for 
her child. He looked up to her, as to a guiding spirit, for 
direction and approval. They lived in peace, untroubled 
by the aching pangs that love inflicts ; they lived and lov- 
ed as friends. So hallowed was the bond, riveted by re- 
ligion's fetters, which seemed beyond the reach of acci- 
dent or tiqae, that they dreamed on in security, and thought 
their pure affection not even death could sever. Alas ! that 
dull reality so widely tears away the veil which hangs be- 
fore the dreamy visions of the soul ! 

Rosa awoke to find, even Willis Cameron waslike the 
rest of the w^rld — inconstant and ungrateful! Such 
shocks are needful. The trasting heart too often winds 
its best affections around a feeble prop, and when it 
sinks and leaves them to fall and perish, they seek for a 
better and more enduring support in the arm of Him who 
never fails us. Too often we think our devotioa wholly 
God's, and in loving one He has given us to cheer our 
dark journey over the path of life, we suppose we only 
value them as God would have us value ; but when we 
lose the comfort of their presence and attachment, we 
discover that too much — too much of the heart has been 
occupied with the frail creatures of a day ; that Grod*8 
own image has not been fully reflected from our souls. 
And although at first we feel crushed by the desertion 
of a cherished object, we afterwards are led to exclaim, 
" It is good for me that I have been aflHicted ;" and again, 
" when he smote me, then I sought him." 
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Willis Cameron had resided in the country until he .^ 
completed his education ; his father desired he should . .; 
enter into business with an old friend of his, who lived 
in a neighboring city. Willis had been a favorite wilh 
his uncle and aunt when a child, and although they had 
not seen him for some years, they remembered his mild 
maimer and affectionate disposition, and thought he 
would be happier with them than among str^gers, and 
that he would supply the place of her brothers to Rosa, 
they having gone to the west to seek, their fortunes ; 
and therefore they wrote to invite him to stay at their 
house. 

Mr. Cameron very gladly availed himself of this kind- 
ness, and '^yillis accordingly become one of his uncle's 
family. Rosa was absent on a visit to the country when 
he arrived, and her cousin thought at first that he should 
have but a dull time of it with the old people. He had 
no gieai hope of more cheerfulness from his expected 
compaidbn, for he understood she was altogether de- 
voted to her religious pursuits, caring little for the world, 
and never mixing with any society beyond a few select 
friends. 

" Well* said Willis, on the night of his introduction 
into his future home, "Well! I shall find it dreary 
enough here I suppose. My cousin Rosa does nothing 
but read and go to church, and my uncle and aunt do the 
same. I love church myself, but I like a little of the 
world too ; however, I must try to go on as well as I can. 
They are very kind, atid this is a comfortable room, sup- 
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',.* plied with everything convenient and pleasant; yet I 
i' wish cousin Rosa was more gay." 

" And so I am to live with Willis Cameron," said Rosa 
to herself, the morning she expected to return to her 
father's. " I know now I shall often find it irksome to 
have a guest to entertain. My time has been so much 
my own, that I dread any restraint upon it. And he is 
so young too ; one nearer my own age might be interest- 
ing ; but boys are so apt to be troublesome ; they expect 
you to allow them to become companions, whether it is 
agreeable or not. However, I will try to benefit him by 
imparting those truths which I fear he may not have 
embraced ; and even if he is disagreeable, it is my du^ 
to endure it ; and I need a little self-discipline to correct 
my recent indulgence in unmingled pleasure. 

It was late in the evening, before candle-light, when 
Willis came into the parlor, where Rosa sat with her 
bonnet on, ready to accompany a friend to lecture: As 
Willis entered she rose to meet him, and kindly welcom- 
ed him to their home. It was too dark for her to distin- 
guish his features, and he almost immediately left the 
room, and before he returned she was gone. They 
therefore did not renew their acquaintance Sefore the 
next morning at breakfast. The family were seated 
when she came in ; she smiled a " good morning*' to 
her cousin and said she hoped they would soon be less 
like strangers. 

" I hope so, for I am very anxious for a social com- 
panion," answered the sweet voice of Willis Cameron. 
And Rosa saw before her a delicate youth, whose mild 
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blue eye and gentle manner were very attractive. "We jL 
shall be friends," thought she. , 

There is a chord of sympathy between kindred minds 
which almost immediately unites them. It is a mysteri* 
ous feeling, but very powerful. Moore has beautifully 
expressed the idea in his lines, 

" Ohy there are looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart ; 
As if the soul that moment caught 
Some feeling it through life had sought. 

As if the very lips and eyes. 
Predestined to have all our sighs, 
And never be forgot again, 
Sparkled, and shone before us then. 

So came thy every look and tone, 
When first on me they breathed and shone, 
New as if brought from other spheres, 
Yet todcomed as ifknotmfor years" 

And they did become friends ! A few daily meetings 
— a few mutual acts of kindness — a few congenial senti- 
ments expressed — a few devotional exercises together — 
and Willis Cameron's enthusiastic heart was wholly 
Rosa's. A word was sufficient to direct him — a look suf- 
ficient to subdue the most petulant emotion — a wish signi- 
fied, sufficient for her immediate gratification. She felt 
deeply interested, and longed to put forth her hand and pluck 
up gently the few remaining weeds that had sprung around 
the plant she watched. She did not desire an influence 
merely to exert it for some trivial end; not to proclaim it 
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to the world ; not to glory in a conquest. Oh no ! Rosa 
Montmorenci's aim was higher — ^holier. She wished to 
see a spotless sacrifice presented to the Liord, when his 
heart was offered on the altar of religion; and it vxis 
ahnost spotless. One, and another, and another indul- 
gence, which trod so closely on the brink of forbidden 
pursuits, that they ^fleeted sin as it hovered near the 
pure mirror of the gospel, he relinquished, and felt, as 
he himself affirmed, that he had been far from true spir- 
ituality of soul, though loving the right and abhorring 
evil. 

The most unimportant object over which we watch 
with anxiety, becomes dear to us, and we cannot without 
pain behold it receiving a shade of wrong, nor avoid 
making an effort to draw it from the danger. Is it to be 
wondered at, that with such a nature as Rosa possessed, 
she was anxious to keep so fair a jewel unsullied by 
the world's polluting touch, or that she became deeply 
concerned for the interest and improvement of her pupil ? 

Besides, he had sources of sadness which called for 
her sympathy. He had long and devotedly loved one, 
who seemed far beyond his reach, from his inability to 
make her an offer of his hand. He had to work his way 
slowly to independence. His father had no fortune to be- 
stow, and she was not an heiress. Often did Rosa's patient 
ear listen, and her pitying heart feel, and her soothing 
voice comfort. To know he was unhappy only made her 
redouble her efforts to cheer his melancholy ; and he al- 
most forgot his sorrow, as ho gathered from her rich store 
either amusement or instruction. 
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Months rolled by and found the cousins still the same. 
And Rosa thought she had discovered one proof at least 
against the doctrine, " that there was no constancy in 
man !" But she calculated too soon upon what she de- 
sired to find true. 

Willis Cameron became an invalid, and was compelled 
to seek a change of air for relief. Ale|he hour of parting it 
seemed as if even death itself could not have caused more 
anguish. Tears, regrets, promises were exchanged, and 
both appeared inconsolable. The busy world afforded 
pleasure and novelty, and though his memory often turn- 
ed to the home he had left, and still saw the one guiding 
star beaming there, distance destroyed its luster, and its 
influence was lessenedL He did not forget y but he was 
not miserable away. On his return home he found her 
absent. Many months intervened ere they met again; 
and they met less joyously than they had often dope 
after a separation of a few hours. Another scene of 
household intercourse renewed their friendship ; but it 
never — ^never wore the same confiding, hallowed, i^^ 
voted air it had once done. There was a change ; bilt< 
where, or how, or why, neither could tell. 

So slight the difference day by day, 

It seemed the " shadow of a shade ;^* 
Yet faint and fainter grew the ray 

Which once across their path had laid. 

Each hour one precious link was riven, 

Of their attachment's fragile chain, 
'Till scarce they knew the shock was given, 

Which time could never heal again. 
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First luoks abstracted — careless— <iold — 
Then words reserv'd, and actions too ; 

Alas ! the story's quickly told, 
How soon reserve to coldness grew ! 

Yet neither aching heart could tell 
The cause of change, though both deplore; 

For even thfpf they knew too well 
They lov^dhsfew have lov'd before. 

At length the spell was wholly severed. Willis ap- 
peared to find it irksome to be even for a short time in 
Rosa's society. Various excuses were made for his 
absence from home ; though she knew the very time be 
might have devoted to her, he spent elsewhere ; but she 
bore it all, not without grief, but. firmly. The last blow 
to her hopes and comfort in him, was his withdrawal 
from the privileged services of the sanctuary, on those 
evenings when it had been his delight to go there. 

It is true he had other calls upon his time, which Rosa 
did not expect him to relinquish for her ; he had won the 
aActions of the woman he loved, and was betrothed ; 
his cousin had rejoiced with him, and would have felt 
for her what she did for him ; but she was grieved, deep- 
ly, solicitously grieved, when he substituted the presence 
of an earthly object, for that of the King of kings ! She 
feared one step would lead to another, and she knew 
well how quickly we tread the downward path of ruin. 

He had not yet given up his weekly attendance at the 
temple where he worshiped, nor his Sabbath school 
duties ; nor had he gone back to the heartless scenes of 
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worldly amusement ; and although changed to her^ she 
trusted he was unchanged to Grod. 

About the period of his engagement he abruptly with- 
drew from his uncle's roof, and chose to take up his 
abode in some private family, under the pretence of 
being nearer his business. His good aunt and uncle 
wondered and regretted, while Rosa felt it was done to 
be away from her. Oh ! if there is a pang which severely 
wrings the trusting soul, it is to feel we have placed our 
affections on one who does not appreciate them — who 
does not value them. It is possible that Rosa miscon- 
Btipaed many of his actions, and attributed many of his 
feelings to indifferenc^ which were totally unconnecJ;ed 
with any such influence. Yet when we once learn to 
doubt, a thousand suspicions rush in to mar our peace ; 
and we view actions in a defective mirror which distorts 
the fairest features. 

" Friendship y like the sensitive plant, shrinks 
From the slightest touch of roughness.*' 

Oh, if there be a sorrow on earth, 

'Tis to doubt where we love, and love where we douU. . 

Still Rosa could not bear to have any one blame him, 
and she defended and excused, as if she herself had en- 
dured no suffering at his hand. She felt desolate for a 
long time, and mourned in secret over the loss of his at- 
tachment ; but she loved him too well to allow others to 
censure him unreproved. She occupied her mind with 
useful and benevolent pursuits, and strove, by active du- 
ties, to supply the place in her heart which he had pos- 
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sessed. She succeeded in a great measure, and as we 
already remarked, had regained her tranquility, although 
her memory would revert to the subject occasionally, and 
she could not avoid wondering at the change in him, and 
feeling desirous to understand his conduct. 

As a matter of ;d^ty, Willis came sometimes to the 
house ; but his mafiiaer was so restrained when he was 
there — ^he seemed so willing to depart, that Rosa felt it 
would be less painful never to see him, than see him thus 
— and every visit only added to the vast dist^ce that 
separated them. 

Oceans do not as effectually divide us as estrangement ! 

" AVillis seems always in a ^irry when he is here," 
said his uncle one morning afterne had paid a five min- 
ute's call ; " Rosa, what is the reason ? It is very sin- 
gular ; he once never was happy except he was beside 
you; his friends found fault with him for not visiting 
them often, and yet he cared not ; and now, when he is 
here, he seldom talks to you. I don't understand it at all." 

" Why, father, you know Willis is an engaged man, 
and we cannot expect to have as much of his company 
now." 

" I know that, Rosa ; but there is a great difference in 
giving much of his company, and giving too little. WiUis 
Cameron is much changed to us ; I only hope he is not 
changed in other matters too.'' 

" No, father, he is as constant in his religious duties 
as ever, and I think he will do well." 

Months passed away, and the cousins met less and less 
frequently ; and Rosa found she had wisely chosen to 
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supply the place he had occupied in her heart, by ot^r 
thoughts. She was now tranquil, and had learned to 
look for happiness less to others, and more within her 
own soul. 

The afternoon on which she was first introduced to 
our notice, was lovely. The bright beams of an April 
sun glistened amid the budding fio^{N|rs, that grew luxu- 
riantly in the little garden which surrounded the house, 
and stole through the jessamine as it clustered thickly 
over the portico which led from the parlor in which she 
sat at work. Her books and music were scattered about, 
and a lute with its broken strings laid beside her basket. 
Sl^ was in one of those moods of abstraction, which did 
not amount to desponAncy, but fixed an air of sadness 
upon her placid countenance. As she pronounced the 
words, " Happy is he who can turn from the disappoint- 
ments of time to the joyous expectations of an unchange- 
able eternity," she heard a sigh near her, and the soft 
voice of Willis Cameron repeated, " Happy, thrice hap- 
py, indeed !" 

Rosa started — for as she sat with her back to the dooar, 
she had not seen him enter. "Willis," said she in the 
tone of earlier days, " Willis, do you feel that happiness ?" 

" I trust so, Rosa. I would not exchange my hopes of 
future bliss, for all the glittering wealth that earth could 
give." 

" Thank Heaven for this !" replied she. " Ah, Willis, 
may you ever hold fast the blessed hope of everlasting life." 

" Rosa, do you think I have wandered from holy duties, 
because I am less with you than I was ? Oh no ! I 
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loTe them still. I have not joined the world's giddy 
throng, as perhaps you have imagined. I am not less 
worthy of your regard, than when I saw you daily. I 
know I am not as often here as you have a right to ex- 
pect, hut I love and respect you as much as ever. You 
look incredulous, hut one of these days I may have an 
opportunity of pronDg this. In the meantime, let me 
again and again return you my warmest thanks for the 
thousand instances of kindness and affection jrou have 
showed me ; helieve me, Rosa Montmorenci, they are 
not and can never be forgotten." 

" Speak no more of them, Willis," replied Rosa, feel- 
ing somewhat affected by his manner, for there seenied 
a shade of sadness over him, whibh always subdued her, 
" Speak no more of them. I did nothing for you but 
what you amply repaid by your attentions. I only grieve, 
dear Willis, that you no longer permit me to exercise 
this affection. I feel the same towards you, but I can- 
not persecute any one with tokens of regard, from which 
they have withdrawn themselves ; yet remember, when- 
ever the world looks coldly upon you, there is one heart 
to which you may ever turn in confidence, and without a 
fear of repulse or indifference. Time can but rivet* the 
chain which once bound us, and whatever your course 
may be with regard to me, Willis, my interest, my sym- 
pathy, my assistance, are still at your command." 

A tear dropped upon her hand, as her visitor raised it 
to his lip. *• Rosa," said he, " do not condemn me ; let 
me beg you not to distrust me, although appearance* may 
lead you to suppose I am unmindful of your kindness. 
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I value, I prize it, and it will gratify you to know that 
whenever I am about to perform a doubtful action, my 
conscience bids me think what yow, in your purity of 
heart, would say — and often, ah! how often, has the 
recollection of your disapproval prevented my proceed- 
ing. Does this look like forgetfulness — ^like indiffer- 
ence? No, Rosa, I revere you ai|B, and believe me, 
when in the intercourse I have with the world, I find 
those around me careless and cold, I recall your devoted 
attachment and considerate conduct, and feel glad to see 
one to redeem mankind from the charge of utter selfish- 
ness. I have many anxious moments, and much to en- 
gage my attention, yet I trust I do not neglect those 
higher duties, which ^ our privilege, and should be our 
delight. I go to church during the day, as regularly as 
ever. I never omit my Sabbath school exercises — ^I 
read my bible — I close my evening with prayer — I have 
not mingled with the giddy throng, from whose circles 
you drew me — passing amusements have no charm for 
my mind ; therefore, hope for me that I have not wander- 
ed, and still warn me when you see my footsteps too near 
the precipice of error." 

" I will, my dear Willis ; and it is my daily prayer to 
Him who alone can keep us from evil, that you may nev- 
er imbibe the spirit of the world, which is enmity against 
God. It matters little if you forget me ; such things are 
common. But for His sake and your own, I beiseech 
you not to forget my precepts — ^my advice. They, Willis, 
th^0ittQ not apart of myself; they belong to the word of 
Truth, from whose pages you may trace them for your- 
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self. Long after this frail form shall be moldered to its 
original dust, and I shall be " as though I never yet had 
been," those precepts will remain, and they will guide 
you safely over the journey of life, to the haven of rest ! 
But you look sad ; if I may impart a gleam of consola- 
tion, tell me why you are so ? It grieves me to see you 
sorrowful." ■ • 

" I am sorrowful, Rosa ; time wears slowly on, and I 
find no prospect of change in my situation — ^no hope of 
my marriage taking place ; and to one who loves as I 
love, it is misery to be in suspense. Circumstances pre- 
vent my enjoying much of her society, and it seems as if 
existence is dragging wearily along in this unsettled way. 
Something might be done by the interposition of a friend, 
and perhaps, if you do not deem me unworthy of the 
trouble, you would speak to her mother for me, and there- 
by lessen the unhappiness of two suffering hearts. 
Your representations may do much where mine fail." 

" I will attempt it, Willis, and may you find in her you 
have chosen as the partner of your life, a companion — a 
comforter." 

"You will love her for my sake, cousin, and try to 
lead her in the path of duty." 

" Yes ; your wife will ever be an object of interest to 
me, and if she permits it, I will be to her as an affection- 
ate sister." 

" Grod bless you for this, dearest Rosa. I feel you are 
always the same, my consoler and guide. Forgive all 
that you blame in me, and love me stiU." He wrung ber 
hand as he spoke, and abruptly left the parlor. Rosa 
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felt excited, and determined to assist him, if she could, in 
his difficulties. When reflection resumed its office, she 
could not help thinking of his conduct : after all his neg- 
lect, that he should seek her assistance, was strange ; 
yet it proved to her how she was estimated. He knew 
there was no change in her — ^that he would not in vain 
solicit her sympathy or aid. Thb .^as gratifying, yet it 
showed plainly that that idol self, was not dethroned, and 
she lamented it. When personal gratification was de- 
sired, how quickly could he resume his former manner ! 
These things were painful to Rosa, but it did not alter 
her purpose ; and she prepared that very hour to go out 
upon her friendly mission. 

Her intimacy with tjie family of whom Cameron's cho- 
sen was a member, rendered the task less difficult, and 
she returned home that evening, glad to impart a ray of 
joy to his anxious bosom. The mother promised to in- 
tercede for them when her husband came home, and it 
rejoiced the aifectionate heart of Rosa, to be able to dis- 
patch a little note to cheer his sadness. 

It is needless to follow the course of events. A few 
short months saw Willis Cameron the happy husband of 
Adela Seymour. Not a cloud seemed to rest upon the 
brow of either, and Rosa heard of their prosperity with 
satisfaction. We say heard, for she saw but lime of 
them. Willis soon forgot the attention he thought it his 
duly to pay at first, a» a token of gratitude for her kind- 
ness, and now perfectly absorbed by his domestic felici- 
ty^ he did not feel the want of her society. Rosa, of .. 
course, did not pass by the truth unobserved or unfelt ; 
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but it did not make her the less willing to do what she 
could for them, when necessity required it. While she 
knew them to be untroubled, and in the enjoyment of en- 
tire happiness, she did not go a great deal to their house, 
but occupied herself with those engagements which gave 
her unmingled satisfaction. 

Her thoughts ofteOt very often, wandered far back into 
the past, and she felt as though that brief but peculiar 
intercourse^ which she had held with her cousin, had 
been only a dream, so little trace was to be seen of a 
single circumstance or feeling that once excited a thrill- 
ing interest. How frequently she repeated those beauti- 
ful lines, 

** How oflen is our path 
Crossed by some being, whose bright spirit sheds 
A passing gladness o'er it, bat whose course 
Leads down another current, never more 
To blend with ours ! Yet far witliin our souls, 
Amid the rushing of the busy world, 
Dwells many a secret thought, which lingers still 
Around that image !" 

Time passed on, calmly to her — ^happily to them. Wil- 
lis had retired from business, and lived in the country^ 
where planting occupied his attention. Three lovely 
childrin added to the' comfort of his wedded life ; and 
Rosa heaixl with satisfaction of their increasing wealth 
and peace. She also learned they were steadfast in their 
religious duties, and went hand in hand in the effort to 
establish around them a pious household. 
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Rosa and themselves now never met. The infirmities 
of her aged parents kept her at home, and the corres- 
pondence, which for a short time had been kept up, lan- 
guished and ceased. Not that Adela Cameron did not 
admire and respect Miss Montmorenci-^she did both ; 
but the full tide of joy at her domestic fireside, left her 
no room even to wish for others. 

** 'Tis sad to think how soon from hearts ^ 

Which seem to beat for us alone, 
As from the fickle wave departs 

Each trace of us when we are gone !" ^ 

If Rosa had been destitute, or afiOiicted, or miserable, 
Willis Cameron would have opened his doors to receive 
her. Had money been required to render her comforta- 
ble, his purse would have been the first to have poured 
its riches into her cofifers ; had insult assailed her, his 
arm would have been the most vigorous in defending her ; 
but there are the S3anpathies — ^there are attentions, not 
so great as to catch the public gaze, which are more 
precious to us than thousands of acts like these. To feel 
that we are nothing where we have been all in all ; to be- 
lieve it a matter of indifiference whether we receive or 
not, those quiet returns of appreciated affection, which 
fall like dew upon the soul, is a bitter thought. And 
of these things the Camerons were perfectly negligent. 
There are some who think to satisfy an afifectionate heart 
by one or two violent and enthusiastic bursts of approval 
or gratitude, and that afterwards a total abandonment of 
attention is, to say the least, excusable ; but they little 
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understand the nature of true attachment, who hope thus 
easily and carelessly to requite favors which sprang from 
a pure and fervent regard ; or the severity of the disap- 
pointment, when we see cold and transient forms suhsti- 
tuted for warm and lasting esteem. 

Happy in her own resources, Rosa did not need their 
aid to get onwards in her path of peace. Time, that 
sweet soother of every woe, had long tranquilized her 
feelings ; ilid when she thought of Willis, it was with 
a regret that she still saw one defect in the otherwise 
perfect picture he presented of a man and a Christian. 
Why is it that shadows must rest upon every scene of 
brightness ? 

wf *' Oh ! we should cling too close to earth, and love 
Too well its pleasures and delights, 
Were there no shadows on its scene of light, 
No sorrow mingled with its cup of joy." 

Rosa felt her experience of the utter instability of tem- 
poral attachments had been salutary ; for now she watch- 
ed very closely her every feeling and emotion, and loved 
those who crossed her path with a moderated regard, and 
the more intensely fixed her affections upon those objects, 
in which there is no change — ^no disappointment — no re- 
pulsed If such are the effects of early trial, the Chris- 
tian may not mourn over blighted hopes, and vanished 
joys ! We seldom know what is best for us. Wisdom 
then bids us to receive all things as good from Him who 
appoints, be they adverse or prosperous. 
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It was on a cold, drizzly day, in December, when even 
men of business felt reluctant to leave the fireside, that a 
traveling carriage drove rapidly to the door of Col. 
Montmorenci's house. The panting horses showed the 
speed with which they had performed the journey, and 
the dripping driver shivered as he reined them in. Hi 
loud ring at the bell Bummoned a servant, who in haste 
entered and delivered a letter to Rosa, upon which was 
written, " Read quickly." On opening it she.||iiund these 
words, so hurriedly penned they were scarcely legible. 

" Dearest Rosa — 

My children are all dying of a contagious 
disease. None of our friends will venture near us, and 
Adela is almost distracted. Oh ! will you not come sllid 
bestow your charitable exertions on your afflicted 

Willis. 
Lose no time if you love me." 

Rosa immediately determined to go, though her life 
might be the forfeit. To save her parents from uneasi- 
ness, she avoided mentioning the nature of the disorder ; 
and they consented to her departure. 

A few moments sufficed for preparation ; and in one 
hour she was on the road to that abode of sorrow, in 
which she had been almost forgotten of late. 

Evening approached as the carriage drove up the long 
avenue of sombre-looking oaks, that completely excluded 
the sun when it shone ; now it was dark and dismal. 
The scene around was be^yiitiful ; but Rosa had not a 
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■ thought to spare from her painful anticipations and re- 
flections. " I am still essential to him in grief," said 
she, " though he forgets me in joy. Yet I feel it is a 
privilege to offer the cup of consolation to those we love." 

The dim light that surrounded her, the melancholy 
^tering of the rain ; the keen vnnd whistling through 
the trees, and the dreary look of the poor horses, all cast 
a sadness over the heart of Rosa ; and one of those pre- 
sentimentdl^f evil, to which most of us are subject, crept 
over her in spite of a determination to shake it off. It 
waiSlHot that she felt the least apprehension relative to 
her own safety- " It is the happiness of true friendship," 
said she mentally, " to shine like a rainbow — brightest in 
the storm." 

She had sunk back in a deep train of meditation, when 
the coachman called out that the house was in sight. She 
leaned forward to catch a glimpse of the neat white build- 
ing, with its low roof and vine-covered shed, looking like 
a cottage amidst the luxuriant trees that surrounded it. 
The river flowed nearly to the foot of the garden, which 
extended before the piazza, and went sloping down to 
the bank of the stream. On a bright day, the flowers 
and shrubs might be lovely ; but Winter's icy touch had 
left little foliage to beautify the spot. Rosa's eye sought 
the signs of weal or woe, which the house would pre- 
sent. She shuddered as she saw the closed shutters, 
and outward stillness of all things around, that mark 
distress within ; and she dreaded to find she had come 
too late to be with her suffering friends when the one 
great shock met them. 
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As she alighted, no footstep approached to bid her 
welcome — ^no voice of salutation met her ear. She en- 
tered alone. The parlor looked as if it had not been 
lately the scene of comfort ; no fire blazed on the cold, 
damp hearth — ^no form moved amidst the chairs that 
were scattered in confusion. The books and tables 
were covered with dust, and every thing bespoke deser- 
tion. She passed onwards. The door of an adjoining 
room was almost closed, and within it there, was that 
twilight gloom, so chilling to the nervous. She pushed 
it open and went in ; upon a sofa lay the forms of two 
lovely children, calm as if in the sleep of infancy, but 
cold in death ! The destroyer had not robbed them of 
aught but their bloom. He had not yet assailed them 
with one touch of those awful realities which render 
death so dreadful to the survivor. Their long curling 
hair hung upon brows whiter than marble, and the frin- 
ged lids scarcely concealed the deep blue of their eyes. 
Each little hand clasped a rose, as frail and as beautiful 
as themselves. 

** It is a fearful thing to love what death may touch ! 
A fearful thing that love and death may dwell 
In the same world ! And why, 
Blind to the last, need we death to tell 
That those we love can die : " 

" To call what answers not our cries — 
By that we love to stand unseen, unheard, 
With the loud passion of our tears and sighs ; 
To see but some cold ringlet slightly stirred. 
And in the quenched eye's fixedness to gaze, 

.18 
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All vainly searching for the parted rays. 
This is what waits us ! Dead ! — with that chill word 
To link our bosom's names .' For this we pour 
Our souls upon the dust — nor tremble to adore ! 



He that sits above 
In his calm glory, will forgive the love 
His creatures bear each other, even if blent 
With a vain worship ; for its close is dim 
Ever with grief, which leads the wrung soul to him !" 

** It is but dust we look upon. This love. 
What doth it in the shadow of the grave 7 
Gather it back into thy lonely heart ; 
So must it ever end ; too much — too much we give 
To things that perish !" — Hemans. 

Rosa paused and wept. Not for the emancipation of 
these souls of innocence, from a world of sin and sorrow ; 
but for the anguish of those whose hearts must have been 
crushed by so severe a blow. She had never seen these 
infants ; they were the youngest — ^the fairest. Two 
years divided them in age, and they looked like twin 
blossoms, plucked from some blooming tree ! 

She ascended the stairs, still in search of the mourn- 
ers. In the first chamber she entered, she beheld the 
expiring countenance of a little girl about five years old. 
Beside the low couch on which she lay, her broken- 
hearted father kneeled — his face, pale with anxiety and 
departing hope, and his dim and tearful eye fixed upon 
the panting form before him, catching each breath as it 
lefl her parched lips. The stricken mother was on a 
sofa near, receiving the attentions of the kind physician, 
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who vainly endeavored to recover her from her insen- 
sibility. 

All was silent in that chamber of death ! Too sacred 
were the emotions of the father, to be disturbed by the 
lamentations of others. Nothing seemed now to be done 
for the little sufferer. The nurse was wetting her mouth 
with water occasionally, while her father held her cold 
hand in his. So intense was his attention to the child, 
he did not notice the entrance of Rosa, and she did not 
withdraw his thoughts from the dying — ^but went to 
assist the doctor in his task, and sat quietly by, to watch 
the now reviving parent. Exhaustion kept her calm ; 
happily she was imconscious of her loss. 

A deep groan from Willis Cameron met her ear, and 
in an instant she was kneeling beside him, laying her 
hand on his arm. 

" Rosa," exclaimed he, " oh ! Rosa, have you come ? 
God bless you for this !" He shed tears of heartfelt bit- 
terness ; " here," he continued, " here is my last hope ; 
this morning two were snatched from me, and soon I 
shall be childless ; pray for me, my earliest, my best 
friend." He wept in agony. 

Rosa took his trembling hand in her's, raised her mild 
eyes to Heaven, and said fervently, " Father, not our 
will, but thine be done." 

These few words fell like oil upon the troubled waters, 
and Willis was calmed. How often had that same heart 
dictated, and that same voice pronounced these simple 
expressions of resignation, in some hour of despondency, 
and tranquilized his breast. Even then, amid a parent's 
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anguish, he felt the Christian triumph. He felt God 
could sanctify the awful visitation. It is in seasons of 
the deepest desolation frequently, that we are able to bow 
with most submission. Perhaps from the entire convic- 
tion, that none but Jehovah can aid us in such extremity. 
Too long, too confidently we cling alone to earthly help, 
and turn in blindness from him who alone can save. But 
He pities us and forgives the error. If he did not, lost 
indeed would we be in this world of wretchedness. 

Long and obstinate was the struggle between life and 
death in the frame of Cameron's daughter. Rosa never 
left her pillow that dreary night ; the closest attention, 
under the Providence of God, proved effectual in restor- 
ing her to health. Weeks passed on, while she slowly 
recovered, and Willis Cameron gratefully acknowledged 
he owed his child to her care. 

In the meantime, the others were consigned to the 
tomb, and Adela Cameron's grief was boundless. With 
a more chastened sadness, Willis regarded his loss, and 
strove to lead his wife to those founts of holy consola- 
tion which the word of God supplies. Often did the af- 
fectionate tone of Rosa pour comfort into her ear, and 
they both blessed the hour which led her to their dwell- 
ing. 

Little Isabel recovered, after sinking so low as to be 
almost beyond the most distant hope of renewed exist- 
ence ; but she was spared, and became of double value 
to her bereaved parents. She was their all, and Rosa 
found it requisite to warn them against idolatry. 
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Words seemed inadequate to express the grateful feel- 
ings of Willis and Adela ; they were the more fervent, 
because she had not hesitated to risk her life for them ; 
and as they thought of the cold selfishness of those who 
had refused to give their assistance for fear of infection, 
her disinterested kindness shone like a bright star in a 
region of darkness. 

It has been said of sympathy , that " it is a gem which 
was left to glitter amid the ruins of the fall." Not more 
beautiful than true is the remark ; for what is more valu- 
able, more prized, among the dreary scenes that throng 
the road of life, than the sweet tones of this Heaven- 
bom emotion ? Sorrow half forgets to weep, when she 
is by ; and joy wears a brighter smile, when it is reflec- 
ted by a heart that feels. 

Two months had passed before the Camerons would 
consent to Rosa's departure. She was so kind, so com- 
panionable, so affectionate. When she did leave them, 
it was with regret ; but her presence was needed at 
home. 

How often do we carelessly cast aside the friends 
whom God provides for our improvement and consolation 
here, from some idle whim or wayward humor ; and how 
frequently, as the changing current of time rolls onwards, 
are we glad to return to them for the very blessings they 
once offered and we rejected. " Thine own friend, and 
thy father's friend, forsake not," is a wise counsel. It 
were well if the advice of some celebrated poets was fol- 
lowed. They seemed to feel the importance and value 
of friendship. Shakspeare tells us, 

16* 
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''When thou hast found a friend, grapple him 
To thy soul with hooks of steel." 

and Dr. Young, whose knowledge of the human heart, in 
all its windings, was profound, presses upon us the ne- 
cessity of constancy. 

** I shew thee friendship delicate as dear, 

Of tender yiolations apt to die — 

Reserve will wound it, and distrust destroy ! 

Deliberate on all things with thy friend. 

But since friends grow not thick on every bough, 

First on thy friend deliberate with thyself. 

Pause^-ponder — siftt not eager in the choice, 

Not jealous of the chosen; fixings fix. 

Judge hefore friendship, then confide till death. 

Well for thy friend, but nobler far for thee. 

A friend is worth all hazards we can run. 

Poor is i^e friendless master of a world ; 

A vjoHd, in purchase for a. friend, is gain," 

Rosa Montmorenci felt these things, and she saw by 
the manner of Willis Cameron, that he felt them too ; but 
he spoke not. She had long known every feeling of his 
heart. She had learned to read it as a book ; and well, 
well she saw he had many moments of regret and self- 
reproach. He had not requited her as she deserved; 
yet she rejoiced to have an opportunity of evincing her 
Christian principles, by returning good for evil. 

With sorrow she perceived the failing health of Adela ; 
the shock of her children's deaths she could not sustain, 
and Rosa feared it would not be long ere she shared their 
humble resting-place. 
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As much time as she could spare from her parents, 
was devoted to the inyalid ; and the kindling eye, and 
flush of pleasure, told her how welcome she was as a 
companion, during the weariness of sickness. 

It was not very long before Rosa was again summoned 
to the afflicted household of Elder Park. Consumption's 
rapid strides had invaded the constitution of Willis Cam- 
eron's wife. Grief, like a canker^ had undermined her 
health entirely ; and after a few months of suffering, she 
drew towards the close of existence. Rosa Montmoren- 
ci — ^the considerate, gentle, devoted, self-denying Rosa 
Montmorenci, was a patient watcher by the pillow of the 
expiring Adela. No one presented her medicine so 
agreeably — ^no one fixed her couch so comfortably — ^no 
one so cheerfully waited on her night and day. 

" Ah, Rosa!" said the invalid, one morning, "how many 
years of enjoyment have I lost, by not earlier cultivating 
your society. If you knew the real joy it gives me to 
seQ you, hear you, call upon you, you would not wonder 
at my regret. From you I have never sought sympathy 
in vain ; and oh ! eternity will reveal how you have 
brightened my pathway to the tomb! It will gratify yott 
to know you have been instrumental in destroying the 
fear of death. Once I looked upon the tomb with hor- 
ror, but now it seems a haven of repose ; I view it as the 
gate through which I must pass, for admittance to Heav- 
en. I have learned to turn from its gloomy terrors, when 
I thought of it as the dark abode of my cherubs, and to 
follow their disembodied spirits into the realms of bless- 
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edness, where they dwell in glory. Oh, the rapture of a 
meeting with them in the Paradise of God !" 

" Yes, dearest Adela, rapture will be your's when you 
reach that happy place. It is delightful to feel that death 
is indeed vl friend to the Christian, for he leads us to joy 
unspeakable." 

" Will you read for me Dr. Young's beautiful lines on 
death, dear Rosa? His sublime ideas always elevate 
my thoughts, and reconcile me to the fate of all of mor- 
tal mold. How I bless you for teaching me to love that 
book !" 

Rosa turned over to his eloquent and soothing descrip- 
tion of death and life. 

" A good man and an angel ! These between, 

How thin the barrier ! What divides their fate ? 

Perhaps a momeiUf and perhaps a year : 

Or if ano^, it is a moment still. 

Starts timid nature at the gloomy pass 1 

The soft trangUion call it, and be cheered. 

Life is much flattered — deaik is much abused. 

Compare the rivals, and the kindest crown. 

L\fe makes the soul dependent upon dust ; 

Death gives her wings to mount above the spheres ; 

Death has feigned evils, nature shall not feel ; 

Li/*0, ills substantia], wisdom cannot shun ; 

Death but entombs the body ; life, the soul. 

Ltfe is the triumph of our moldering clay — 

Death, of the spirit, infinite— divine ! 

Death has no dread, but what frail life imparts ; 

Nor /1/0 true joy, but what kind death improves. 

Why start at death 7 Where is he 1 Death arrived 

la past, not come, or gone. He is never here. 
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lire hopCf sensation failsy black-boding man 
RaceiveSf not suffers death's tremendous blow. 
The knell, the shroud, the mattock, and the graye; 
The deep damp yault, the darkness and the worm — 
These are the bug-bears of a winter's eve ; 
The terrors of the living — not the dead. 
Man makes a death which nature never madtf 
And feels a thousand deaths in fearing one !" 

" Bed,utiful indeed !" murmured the invalid. " What a 
privilege to look on the king of terrors undismayed !" 

" It is," replied Rosa ; " and I endeavor to make it my 
daily contemplation. Preparing for death does not cause 
us to die sooner, but better. Why is it that we are wil- 
ling to prepare for every event, but that which is of all 
others the most certain — most important? Young re- 
marks, that 

*' Men think all men mortal butthemselves/' 

This is fhe secret of apathy on a subject so moment- 
ous. In my opinion, we have never arrived at the sum- 
mit of true happiness, until we have conquered the fear 
of death, and can say, " living or dying, we are thine. 
Jehovah!" 

"I feel that resignation, dear Rosa, and although I 
have ties to earth of the tenderest nature, I can give 
them all up at His command. We have^hopes of a cer- 
tain re-union when we leave these tabernacles of clay. 
Our anchor is placed on one Rock which can never be re- 
moved. Oh ! we shall all meet, I trust, in that blessed 
region where there will be no more separation. There, 
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Rosa, there I will again bless you for all you have done, 
not only for me, but for my husband — ^my child. When 
I am gone, console poor Willis ; be to him what you 
once were, what you have ever been — ^his guide — ^his 
counsellor — ^his comforter. Do not leave him to the des- 
olation of his own heart. Forgive him all his past neg- 
lect — ^he condemns himself already. And Isabel — ^but 
of her I cannot speak. I give her to you. I know you 
will be all to her, perhaps more than I ever could have 
been. Fit her for the skies, that when we meet at the 
bar of judgment, we may be admitted together into the 
Redeemer's fold. Call Willis : I would have him by 
me when my eyes close on this scene of sorrow and of 
tears." 

A few hours longer — and a few brief words to her 
husband, who bent over her in anguish — a hurried fare- 
well to Isabel — an expressive grasp of the hand to Rosa, 
as she placed her daughter in her arms — and the gentle 
spirit of Adela Cameron had left this earthly vale, to 
realize the glories of that unseen world, which, with the 
eye of faith, she long had contemplated. 

We draw a veil over the heart-subduing grief of her 
attached household. Willis Cameron's countenance bore 
the marks of a deep, though resigned affliction. He had 
lost the wife of his youth — ^the object of his earliest 
love — ^the one cherished companion, whose image had 
brightened every picture his imagination painted of joy 
or happiness. The spell was over. He had never loved 
any other. He could never love again ! Life to him 
was to wear a different Ispect. He was to prepare for 
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his summons to the same dreary " house appointed for 
all living," and for a meeting with her in her new " hab- 
itation not made with hands." His dream of existence 
was dispelled by an awful reality! 

Among his numerous relatives and friends, he saw 
none who could so well supply the place of a mother to 
his little Isabel, as the friend of his youtMil days. To^ ^ 
her he consigned her, and she did not negn!fbt'&ii|i titVifst. " -^ 
Isabel Cameron's walk through life was, from chdteti^; 
far removed from the busy haunts of dissipation and 
frivolity. Intellectual and devotional pursuits divided 
her time ; and her father's house was gladdened by her 
presence, and his age consoled by the holy conduct and 
conversation of Rosa Montmorenci's pupil. Long after 
Rosa had found her reward for a life of piety, in the 
mansions of the blest, her precepts and her example 
were remembered, and held up for the instruction and 
imitation of the pilgrim, as he traveled over this world to 
the heavenly Jerusalem. 

Willis Cameron often felt the deepest regret at the 
many pangs he had inflicted upon the sensitive heart of 
his generous cousin ; and in the last hours of her mortal 
career, when none were by to hear, he had entreated her ^ 
forgiveness, and received the assurance of her perfect 
freedom from displeasure. "I die at peace with all," 
were the last intelligible words that met^the ear of her 
afllicted relatives, as they hung over her to catch the 
faintest sound which proceeded from her lips. " I die at 
peace with all, and in the full hope of acceptance with 
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Him whom I have worshiped as my Savior and my 
God." 

Is it requisite to trace out a moral in the simple narra- 
tive before us ? No ! — Surely it speaks in every line. 
Would we secure a happy death ? Let us live a life of 
holiness. Would we rise superior to the ills of this 
■liansitory scene ? Let us devote ourselves to useful and 
self-denying {>ursuits. Would we prove our Christian 
profession to be sincere ? Let us return good for evil — 
let us show kindness, and mercy, and tenderness, and 
forbearance, to those who have wounded and neglected 
us. Would we avoid regrets which poison our joy? 
Let us prize the blessings of Providence, and not cast 
aside the friends he gives us, to render a life of trial less 
sorrowful and less oppressive. Would we benefit our 
fellow-creatures ? Let us study the word of truth, and 
impart its rich treasures to all who come within our in- 
fluence. Would we be a consolation to the living — a 
comfort to the dying? Let us follow the example of 
Rosa Montmorenci. Would we die at peace with all, 
and in the certain expectation of eternal happiness? 
Let us, like her, " go about doing good," — ^let us live like 
:y her, in charity and faith. Would we obtain a hope of 
inheriting the bliss of Heaven, as she did? Let us turn 
from the things of time, and realizing the instability of 
earthly attachments, ^ our affections on those objects 
that are as unchangeable as they are immortal ! 

Would we escape the pangs of self-reproach, for in- 
gratitude to those who have loved us ? Let us live less 
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for our (mm gratification, and more for the comfort of 
others, — ^let us remember that those who are willing to 
alleviate our woe, deserve to share our joy. 

Actuated by these exalted feelings, we shall, as Chris- 
tians, reflect in our souls the spotless image of Him who 
lived not, suffered not, died not for himself! 

" No man liveth unto himself, and no man dieth unto 
himself." 

■J 
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LOSS OF FRIENDS. 

* 

" Years have flitted since then, hot in sorrow and sadness— 
As I muse on the hopes that once promised so fair, 

I ask where, and oh where,^are those visions of gladness? 
And my bosom's deep call echoes, ''where and oh where 1" 

" He buAs for happiness too low, who builds beneath the stars.^* 

Ml 

" And who are our city belles, Avoncourt ?" said Har- 
ley, as arm in arm he walked with his friend through the 
crowded and fashionable street of his city. " I have 
been so long absent, that I scarcely know th^ ladies who 
now fill our drawing-rooms. Some who were mere girls 
when I went to college, are, I suppose, the stars of so- 
ciety. Remember, I rely upon you to introduce me. I 
am so very modest that I require a patron." 

" There are several beautiful women in company at 
present, and you jaust prepare to lose your heart, (if you 
brought it back from Yale,) tUl very first time our galaxy 
meets your eye. Look into this old fashioned carriage 
that is about to pass us, and see what you think of its 
passengers; but take care of the heart; you recollect you 
have sworn stoutly against" love at first sight." 

" Harley laid his hand upon his friend's arm^ ajoyi ex- 
claimed, " Avoncourt, who are those ladies ? they are 
exquisitely lovely. OJ^, what an angelic countenance the 
one on this side has." 
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"Those are my cousins, Harley; and without vanity, I 
do pronounce them the handsomest girls in town. I feel 
half inclined to make one of them mine in reality." 

" Your^jousins ! why how I envy you your cousins ! 
but you wiil introduce me, will you not? Do, Avoncourt, 
if you have any charity." 

Avoncourt laughed ; " certainly, certainly ; you seem 
infatuated; beware of "love at first sight." 

" Oh, don't talk to me of that. I do not care if it was 
the case, in fact. I cannot exist without an in^duction; 
so when will you effect it ?" 

" The girls are to dine with us to4norrd%, and if you 
• will join us in the evening, we will manage to make you 
acquainted, and then, Harley, then" — 

" You are roy friend for life," exclaimed Harley, grasp- 
' ing libe hand of his amused friend — " actually for life, if 
Bhe becomes mine through your kindness." 

Harley felt restless and impatient that night, and slept 
only to dream of the bright being he had seen for a brief 
moment ; and he wondered the next day wore so slowly 
on. 

Gertrude Devereux was Indeed a fit subject for a poet's 
dream. Loveliness in its most attractive form was her's, 
and -yet her features bore not the stamp of regularity, 
neither was her figure perfect; but an air of archness 
played so much about lip, and £ye, and tone, that she ir- 
resistibly fascinated. Her complexion was like the 
. purest ivory, with a rich color upon her cheek, that ever 
varied as emotion infli^enced her ; her full blue eye re« 
veale^, b]ritS: iOfiVMS^^ mischief, her every thought. 
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Her shining chesnut hair fell in carelessness over a brow 
whiter than marble, and often escaping from its con£uie- 
ment, hung in loose ringlets on a finely turned throat 
There was an air of girlishness about her — an innocent 
playiiilness, mingled with a tenderness of manner, that 
won the affection and admiration of all who knew her. 
She was the pet and plaything in the family, even after 
she entered womanhood. She was the youngest, the 
fairest, and seemed intended to occupy the exact place 
she did at home. 

" Who was that elegant young man, Avoncourt^ with 
whom you walked yesterday ?" asked she, as soon as 
she arrived at her uncle's to dinner." Now you must tell 
me, for I have done nothing but dream of him the whole 
night, and I am resolved to become acquainted with him, 
fairly or by stratagem ; on that I am determined, for b^ 
far surpasses any of the beaux you have presented to 
my notice these six months." 

" You shall be gratified this very evening, Gertrude ; 
and do you see nbw and behave your best. There fe no 
knowing what nwiy happen if you do ; and he is not one 
to be carelessly lost. I intend he shall take tea he«3, 
and not till then will I tell his name. So dress in your 
most tasteful style, and practice your most approved 
songs ; you know music may " soften rocks," and hearts 
are not adamant." 

" My life on it I make a conquest," rejoined the lively 
Gertrude, as she fiew to the piano and commenced rat- 
tling over, 

" I have a heart, a little heart<:4ptfaeftti for /know wl^.^ 

.1 ■ 
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In the afternoon, Gertrude amused her companions by 
her whimsical conduct respecting her dress. " I cannot 
wear this pink shawl ; I look like a fright in it — and this 
yellow makes me a real creole. Don't hand me that 
white scarf, Annette, for \ would as lief put on a shroud 
at once. It is hard I am so unusually difficult to please ; 
girls, what can be the reason ?" 

"You expect some extraordinary person, dear Ger- 
trude," remarked Evelyn, her cousin ; " this is the secret. 
Now true blue is a favorite color for lovers ; suppose, as 
you intend to make a conquest, you put on this handker- 
chief ; there, I am sure you look captivating ; none can 
resist you. Here, let me tie aside this stray curl with " a 
bunch of bonny blue ribbon ;" now you are completely 
armed and equipped." 

"Yes, that will do, at last," said Gertrude. " I hope, 
after all my trouble, I shall be able to do some execu- 
tion." 

The ladies were seated in a cheerful circle in the 
drawing-room, listening to the giddy talk of Gertrude 
and a younger cousin, who was equally lively, as they 
gjily discussed the fashionable news of the day, when 
Avoncourt entered with the long expected Harley. In 
spite of herself, Gertrude felt a little fluttering of the 
heart as he approached and was presented. She dis- 
covered he was not some foreigner who had never before 
been in her native city ; but one whom, as a boy, she had 
often seen with her brothers, but who had grown up with 
an abundant supply of grace and elegance, polish and 
intelligence. She did not like him the less for being 
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her countryman; and ere the evening closed, they were 
both pretty well infected with la belle passion, ' 

Edwin Harley's was an almost perfect face. His fine 
complexion, sparkling blue eyes, which seemed almost 
to dance with joy, his transcendently white teeth and 
beautiful smile, formed a countenance fit for a model of 
manly beauty ; and it was no wonder that a girl of sev- 
enteen should admire BXii^ ^ fall in love at first sight." 

I have always had miich scepticism on this subject; 
but '* facts are sti^bom things," andifio it was in the case 
before us ; that very evening sealed ^ destinies of Har- 
ley and Gertrude. . 

A few weeks of devoted attention on his part, foded 
in an engagement, with the sanction of all her and his 
friends ; but her extreme youth prevented an inunedi^te 
union. To please her father, the wedding ^vas defeiired 
until she attained her eighteenth year. Theni; radiant 
with health and happiness, she* became the bride of Ed- 
win Harley. Time flew joyously on. She was beloved 
at home, caressed abroad, and a long life of ease and 
pleasure seemed to be her allotted portion. Why should 
change come thefk to rob them of an instant's bliss ? Dur- 
ing five years, three beautiful children blessed their lot, 
and nothing, nothing appeared wanting to complete their 
felicity. 

" Susan looks very pale, Edwin," remarked Gertrude 
one morning late in October ; '* I think ^he must be sick, 
and she refuses all food ; I feel anxious, she is so robust." 

" You are too easily alarmed, Gertrude ; nothing is the 
matter with her. Giro her a little medicine and she will 
soon be ^jjell." 
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Before the evening closed there was only too much 
cakose fof alarm, and the next day the child was lying a 
co^se. Still there was another daughter on whom to 
fix her hopes ; she was only three weeks old, but soon 
would be an object of interest, and supply the place of 
her lost one*. Alas ! the funeral hymn of the first had 
scarcely ceased to echo along the walls of the sanctuary, 
ere this tender blossom was transplanted from its moth- 
er's side to the cold and silent tomb. Bowed down with 
affliction, Gertn^e Iboked like some csished fiower ; yet 
religion's voice hsd^l^^^^i^ heard, and she received unmur- 
muringly the severe visitation. But grief shattered an 
alreaa^ frail constitution, and she, in two months, slept 
beside her babes. The distracted husband and bereaved 
father, clung to his last hope, a fine boy of four years — 
his eldest botn ; but, strange are the decrees of Provi- 
dence ! he drooped, and faded, and died, and was con- 
signed to the same dismal abode where the others rested. 
Thus, in less than three months, Harley had seen every 
domestic tie rudely snapped asunder, and he felt a for- 
lorn, disconsolate being on the world's wide stage. No 
pious hope sustained him ; jio ray of bomfort was shed 
over the darkness and desolation of his path. He could 
not turn to Heaven and claim the believer's promises. 
Oh, no ! he flew to the world for relief; but the cold world 
gave him no consolation. Ho sought in society for for- 
getfiilness, but in the crowded hall he was alone. The 
heart found nothing to soothe, nothing to cheer, and he 
returned to his lonely home more wretched than he was 
when he left it. Oh, if religion be not necessary in our 
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days of sunshine, surely our days of darkness require ^ 
its aid ; and in an ej^tence made up as our's is, of more 
woe than bliss, is it not wise to secure its holy influence 
" before the evil days come, in which we shall say, I 
have no pleasure in them?" i 

• Such is the close of this brilliant picture of youthful 
wedded happiness. It is not the romance of a vivid 
imagination ; truth is its baisis. How often, if we would 
only search for them, might fiction be shamed by the 
" Realities of Life." 
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VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, * 

• PUBLISHEEk BY ' 

S. BABCOCK, New Haven, 

»AND ^ 

S. BABCOCK & Co., Charleston. ' 



LOVELL'S UNITED STATES SPEAKER; a copious 
selection of Exercises in Elocution ; consisting of Prose, 
Poetry, and Dialogue ; drawn chiefly from the most ap- 
proved writers of Great Britain and America; including 
a variety of pieces suitable for very young speakers : de- 
signed for the use of Colleges and Schools. By John E. 
Lovell, formerly Instructor of Elocution in the Mount 
Pleasant Classical Institution, Amherst, Mass. 

RECOIVBVIENDATIONS. 

From B. SiUiman Esq.y Professor of Chemistry, Sfc, Yale College, 
Dear Sir, — I have looked through your "U. S. Speaker;" I have 
read a laige number of the pieces, and have observed others with which 
I was be%r^ acquainted. The collection appears to me to be one of un- 
common merit J and well adapted to the use for which it is designed, 
tohether for the Exercises in Speaking in CoUegeSf or in the Elementary 
Schools and Academies, V 

, .^ Wishing you continued success in your very meritorious exertions in 
*'?r]fce instruction of youth, I remain, dear sir, 

Your friend and servant, 
* B. SILLIMAN. 

From the Rev, Br, CrostoeUf Rector of Trinity Churchy New Hmoen, 
Dear Sir, — 

It gives me pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your work, entitled 
** The United States Speaker," for which you will accept my Hhanki. 
I have examined, with as much care and attention as my various duties would 
permit, the contents of thi4|rolume ; and I am gratified to find, that it is 
not merely a ^ood book of the kind, but the very best selection of Exer- 
cises in Elocution, that I recollect to have seen. You have,' in my opin- 
ion, fullv attained the objectfexpressed in your preface ; andl doubt not 
ymi will receive, as you well deserve, the approbation and patronage of 
aSberal and enlightened public. 

I am, sir, very tfjkiy and affectionately, yours, 

^ a. CROSWELL. 

From the Rev. C A. Goodrich, Professor of Rhetoric, ^c, Yale College, 
The " United States Speaker" contains a larger number of interesting 
and appropriate exercises ftr public speaking, than any single work of tf 
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4cind with which I am acquainted ; and in connection with the plates, which 
are toell exectUed^ will prove a valuable ally to all who are employed as teaelktn 
of Elocution. 

CHAUNCEy A. GOODRICH. 

From E. D. Nortli Esq.f Teacher of Elocution, Yale College. 
Mr, Lovdl, 

Sir, — ^As a teacher in Elocution I tender you my thanks for the 
" United States Speaker." I have long been satisfied that it is particular- 
ly desirable that books of extracts for instruction in Elocution^ should be 
compiled by praodcal teachers of this branch. The extracts made by oth- 
ers often fail of iieing suitable for exercises in reading and speaking. Prac- 
tical teachers in schools also best know the difficulty of selecting pieces 
which, while they are free from any thing immoral, mdecorous, or silly, 
are not only of high merit, in themselves, but calculated to interest the 
youthful and uncultivated mind. They know also the necessity for tui- 
comnum copiousness and variety in a volume for which selections are to be 
made for pupils of all ages, characters, and degrees of cultivation. Your 
volume, sir, seems to me the most convenient one, in these respects, for 
teachers in Elocution, and a valuable conliibulion to the cause of Education. 

Respectfully yours, &c. 

E. D. NORTH. 



From J. L. Kingsley, Esq., Professor of Languages, Yah College. 
Mr. Lovell. — From the attention I have been able to give to your 
** Selection of Exercises iaJBlocution," it appears to me to bejudiewusig 
formed ; and its use will, no doubt, contribute to the advancement of the 
student, in the important department of education to which it relates. 

J. L. KINGSLEY. 

From A. N. Skinner, Esq., Principal of '* The Select Classitil Fami^ 

ikhool," New Haven. 
Mr. Lovell. 

Dear Sir, — Having examined the " U. S. Speaker," I can cheerfiil- 
ly recommend it as an excellent collection of " short, eloquent, and pef- 
tment extracts," from the best authors, very judiciously selected and arrmm" 
gtd, and exceedingly well adapted to the wants of both Teaclters and^Leamers 
ofElomtion, Respectfully yours, 

A. N. SKINNER. 

From the Rev. Mr. Newton, Principal of the '' Mount Pleasant Classical M- 

stitution, Amherst, Mass. 
Dear Sir, — Accept my acknowledgments for the copy of the *' U. 8. 
Speaker," which I had the pleasure to rec^e from you yesterday. I 
have given to it, such attention as the shortness of the tmie, in which yon 
requested a reply, and tfie pressure of very special engagements, would 
allow, and am prepared to say that, partly from my own acquaintance 



with tlie selections, and especially from my confidence (grounded on oflB- 
vious and thorough acquaintance^ in Hie judgment and taste by tchichmlg 
hime been made, I nave no doubt tliat the t|. S. Speaker is in a high de- 
gree worthy of the attention of the publier. Cordially wii^hins you still 
greater measures of success in usefulness, to crown Your dUigent and 
faitliful efforts for the advancement of your most useful and admirable 
art, I am, sir, 

With respect and friendship, /•nrs truly, 

J. W. NEWTON. 
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From the Rev. S. E. Dwightj late Principal of the " New Haven Gymnasiunt." 
Mr, Lovell, 

Dear Sir, — I thank you for your valuable work, " The U. S. Speak- 
er." I have no doubt it will have an extensive circulation. Having ex- 
amined it with some attention, I can freely say, I regard it as a very usefid 
and valuable compilation. If my notice of it can be of any possible use, 
you are very welcome to it. Yours truly, 

S. E. DWIGHT. 

From Mr. F. Shepherd, Principal of the ** Classical and Commercial School,'* 

New Haven. 
Dear Sir, — I have examined the"U. S. Speaker," snd consider it 
superior to any book of the kind. I shall at once make it a permanent class- 
book in my school. 

I remain very respectfully, yours, 
Mr. LoveU. FORREST SHEPHERD. 

From Mr. J. N. Palmer , Principal of the New Haven " Practical, Matke- 

wMical, and Classical Seminary.''^ 
Mr. LoveU. 

Dear Sir, — I find the "U. S. Speaker" just the work I have long 
desired. I have purchased book after book for my Elocution classes, and 
tb^n with copying and all, experienced a great deal of trouble in making 
a proper selection of pieces. Your work removes the difficulty. I find in 
it all tnat I ever did want or probably ever shall, and it is with pleasure 
that I anticipate its use in my Seminary. . Yours, Slc. 

J. N. PALMER. 

From Mr, G. A, DeWitt, late Principal of Providence High School, 
Mr. Lovell, 

Dear Sir, — I have examined with much satisfaction, the "United 
States Speaker," which you were so polite as to send me, a day or two 
since ; and I can with perfect sincerity say, that / am better pleased with 
it than any book of tlte kind that has ever come under my notice. That you 
■hould produce a work better adapted than any other to the wants of 
schools, was to be expected. You have devoted your time and talents to 
the subject of Elocution, and successfully infused your spirit into the 
vouth committed to your care. Your friends, therefore, would have 
been disappointed, had this compilation been an inapproptiate one. A 
practical acquaintance with the real wants of schools, in this particular, is 
absolutely essential to complete success in preparing such a work for 
publication. What would be very proper for young men, would not, as 
a matter of course, be equaly so for boys. You were aware of this fact, 
and have met both points of the difficulty. 

It appears to me, sir, that the teachers who will examine the " Speak- 
er," and especially those who will introduce it into their schools, will 
bear me out in saying that this is precisely the book needed. 

There is one circumstance, in connection with your book, which it may 
not be improper to mention here. — I find it a ver^' difficult book — to ex- 
amine, in a snort time — for, l}ie moment I open it, to give it a cursory 
persual, I find myself so deeply interested in it, that I cannot lay it down, 
without doing violence to my inclinations. How great a fault this is, I 
will leave for others to judge. Respectfully yours, &c. 

G. A. DeWITT. 
18 
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VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, 

• PUBLISH Elk, BY 

S. BABCOCK, New Haven, 

.AND ^ 

S. BABCOCK & Co., Charleston. 



LOVELL'S UNITED STATES SPEAKER; a copious 
selection of Exercises in Elocution ; consisting of Prose, 
Poetry, and Dialogue ; drawn chiefly from the most ap- 
proved writers of Great Britain and America; including 
a variety of pieces suitable for very young speakers : de- 
signed for the use of Colleges and Schools. By John E. 
Lovell, formerly Instructor of Elocution in the Mount 
Pleasant Classical Institution, Amherst, Mass. 

RECOIVBVIENDATIONS. 

< 

From B. SiUiman Esq., Professor of Chemistry, ^c, Yale College. 
Dear Sir, — I have looked through your "U. S. Speaker;'' I have 
read a laige number of the pieces, and have observed others with which 
I was befip^ acquainted. The collection appears to me to be one of un- 
common %ntrit, and well adapted to the use for which it is designed^ 
whether for the Exercises in Speaking in CoUegeSf or in the Elementary 
Schools and Academies, 
^; Wishing jou continued success in your very meritorious exertions in 
^;j^e instruction of youth, I remain, dear sir, 
'" Your friend and servant, 

* B. SILLIMAN. 

From the Rev. Dr, CrosweU, Rector of Trinity Churchy New Hmven. 
Dear Sir^— 

It gives me pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your work, entitled 
** The United States Speaker," for which ^ou will accept my *thanki. 
I have examined, with as much care and attention as my various duties would 
permit, the contents of thi^Folume ; and I am gratified to find, that it is 
not merely a ^ood book of the kind, but the vevy best selection of Exer- 
cises in Elocution, that I recollect to have seen. You have,' in my opin- 
ion, fully attained the objects expressed in your preface ; and 1 doubt not 
ymi will receive, as you well deserve, the approbation and patronage of 
a%eral and enlightened public. 

I am, sir, very t|hly and affectionately, yours, 

Y H. CROSWELL. 

From the Rev. C A. Goodrich^ Professor of Rhetoric, S^c, Yale College. 

The ** United States Speaker" contains a larger number of in/erestifliT 
and appropriate exercises ftr public speaking, than any single work of ti 
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^kind with which I am acquainted ; and in connection with the plates, which 
are uxU exeeutedf will prove a tMi/tia6& aUyU}aU who are employed as teadmn 
ofElocutum, 

■ CHAUNCEy A. GOODRICH. 

From E. D. North Esq., Teacher of Elocution, Yale College. 
Mr, Lovellf 

Sir, — Aa a teacher in Elocution I tendef you my thanks for the 
" United States Speaker." I have long been satisfied that it is particular- 
ly desinUe that books of extracts for instruction in Elocution^ should be 
compiled by pcMlfica] teachers of this branch. The extracts made by oth- 
ers often fail of lieing suitable for exercises in reading and speaking. Prac- 
tical teachers in schools also best know the difficulty of selecting pieces 
which, while they are free from any thing immoral, mdecorous, or silly, 
are not only of high merit, in themselves, but calculated to interest the 
youthful and uncultivated mind. They know also the necessity for tui- 
common copiousness and variety in a volume for which selections are to be 
made for pupils of all ages, characters, and degrees of cultivation. Your 
volume, sir, seems to me the most convenient one, tic tksse respects, for 
teachers in Elocution, and a valuable contiibution to the cause of Education. 

Respectfully yours, &c. 

E. D. NORTH. 



From J. L. Kingsley, Esq., Professor of Languages, Yale College, 
Mr. LovdL — From the attention I have been able to give to your 
*^ Selection of Exercises iaJBlocution," it appears to me to bejudieumslg 
formed ; and its use will, no doubt, contribute to the advancement of the 
student, in the important department of education to which it relates. 

J. L. KINGSLEY. 

Front A, N. Skinner, Esq., Principal of " The Select Classiekl FamUg 

School," New Haven. 
Mr. Lovell. 

Dear Sir, — Having examined the *' U. S. Speaker," I can cheerfol- 
Iv recommend it as an excellent collection of " short, eloquent, and pe^ 
tment extracts," from the best authors, very judiciously selected and arrtiH 
gtd, mid exceedingly v>eU adapted to the voants of both Teachers and^Learmert 
of Elocution, Respectfully yours, 

A. N. SKINNER. 

From the Rev, Mr, Newton, Principal of the ^* Mount Pleasant Classical M- 

stitution, Amherst, Mass. 
Dear Sir, — Accept my acknowledgments for the copy of the *' U. 8. 
Speaker," which I had the pleasure to rcc^e from you j^esterday. I 
have given to it, such attention as the shortiiesH of the time, in which yon 
requested a reply, and tfie pres^^iue of very special engagements, woiUd 
allow, and am prepared to say that, partly from my own acquaintance 
witli tlie selectious, and especially from my confidence (grounded on OB- 
vious and thorough acquaintance') in ti\e judgment and taste by which mlg 
have been made, I nave no doubt tnat the XL S. Speaker is in a high de- 
gree wortliy of the attention uf the publift Cordially wiKhinff you still 
greater measures of success in usefulness, to crown Your duigent and 
faitliful efforts for the advancement of your most useful and admirable 
art, I am, sir, 

With respect and friendship, j^nrs truly, 

J. W. NEWTON. 
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From the Rev. S. E. Dtoightf late Principal of the ** New Haven Gymnasium* 
Mr, LoveU. 

Dear Sir, — ^I thank you for your valuable work, " The U. S. Speak- 
er." I have no doubt it will have an extensive circulation. Having ex- 
amined it with some attention, I can freely say, I regard it as a very usefid 
and valuable compilation. If my notice of it can be of any possible use, 
you are very welcome to it. Yours truly, 

S. E. DWIGHT. 

From Mr. F. Shepherdj Principal of the '* Classical and Commercial School" 

New Haven. 
Dear Sir, — I have examined the ^'U. S. Speaker," and consider it 
superior to any hook of the kind. I shall at once make it a permanent class- 
book in my school. 

I remain very respectfully, yours, 
Mr, LoveU, FORREST SHEPHERD. 

From Mr. J. N. Palmer, Principal of the New Haven " Practical, Mathe- 
matical, and Classical Seminary." 
Mr. LoveU. 

Dear Sir, — I find the "U. S. Speaker" just the work I have long 
desired. I have purchased book aAer book for my Elocution classes, and 
tbon with copying and all, experienced a great deal of trouble in making 
a proper selection of pieces. Your work removes the difficulty. I find in 
it all mat I ever did want or probably ever shall, and it is with pleasure 
that I anticipate its use in my Seminary. < Yours, Slc. 

J. N. PALMER. 

From Mr, G. A. DeWitt, late Principal of Providence High School, 
Mr. LoveU. 

Dear Sir, — I have examined with much satisfaction, the " United 
States Speaker," which you were so polite as to send me, a day or two 
since ; and I can with perfect sincerity say, that / am better pleased with 
U than any book of tite kind that has ever come under my notice. That you 
fihould produce a work better adapted than any other to the wants of 
schools, was to be expected. You have devoted your time and talents to 
the subject of Elocution, and successfully infused your spirit into the 
youth committed to your care. Your friends, therefore, would have 
been disappointed, had this compilation been an inappropiiate one. A 
practical acquaintance with the real wants of schools, in this particular, is 
absolutely essential to complete success in preparing such a work for 
publication. What would be very proper for young men, would not, as 
a matter of course, be equaly so for boys. You were aware of this fact, 
and have met both points of the difficulty. 

It appears to me, sir, that the teachers who will examine the '' Speak- 
er," and especially those who will introduce it iulo their schools, will 
bear me out in saying that this is precisely the book needed. 

There is one circumstance, in connection with your book, which it may 
not be improper to mention here. — I find it a ver^' difficult book — to ex- 
amine, in a short time — for, tlie moment I open it, to give it a cursory 
persual, I find myself so deeply interested in it, that I cannot lay it down, 
without doing violence to my inclinations. How great a fauU this is, I 
will leave for others to judge. Respectfully yours, &c. 

G. A. DeWITT. 
18 
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OLMSTED'S SCHOOL PHILOSOPHY: or a Compen- 
dium of Natural Philosophy, adapted to the use of the gen- 
eral reader, and to Schools and Academies. Third edition, 

revised and improved. 

The leading object of this work is to render the great principles of 
Natural Philosophy intelligible to young learners, and to the general 
reader ; and to explain the applications of those principles to the arts, 
and to the phenomena of nature. Its practical character makes it pecu- 
jiarly valuable to mechanics and artists, who require such an exposition of 
the laws of nature as may avail them in their business ; while the numer- 
ous illustrations with which it abounds, derived both from nature alid art, 
make it equally adapted to inspire a taste for philosophical study and ob- 
■ervation. 

The following Recommendations y obligingly communicated, without 
solicitation, to the author, attest the estimation in which the work is held 
by the most eminent judges, 

From the Hon. Simeon DeWitt, late Surveyor General of the state of New 

Yofk, and Chancellor of Uie University, 
Prop. D. Olmsteu. 

Dear 5ir, — I some time ago received your Compendium of Natiakl 
Philosophy^ for which I take this opportunity of making my thankful ac- 
knowledgments. I consider it as one of the best treatises of the kind 
for the instruction of those who have not had a mathematical education, 
and as an excellent Text Book for those who study Natural Philosophy 
with the help of mathematical demonstrations. 

Respectfully your obedient serv't, 

S. DeWITT. 

From Mr, E. Bailey, Principal of the Young Ladies* High School, BotUm. 
Dear Sir, — Some montns since I received a copy of your Compen- 
dium of Natural Philosophy f which I have examined very carefully, and 
with great pleasure. 1 he want of a good treatise on this subject, — a 
theatise suitable to be used in Academies and High Schools, has long been 
felt by teachers ; and it appears to me that you have prepared precifielT 
each a work as was wanted. I am gratified that I can furnish my pnpm 
with so valuable a text book in this interesting department of education. 

Very respectfully your friend, &jc. 

E. BAILEY. 
From Mr, Amos Chesebrough, Principal of the WestfUld Academy, (Mass.) 

(Extract.) "Your Compendium I have introduced into the Academy, 
and have now used it two terms, with the conviction that it is superior to 
any similar work that I have ever seen. All those who have studied it 
here, have been highly pleased with it I have taken special pains to re> 
commend it to the teachers of several academies, some of whom have 
already expressed their determination to introduce it into their schook. 
I have no doubt that it will be very popular when it is extensively 
known.*' 

From Professor E. A. Andrews, of Boston 

" I am glad that you are about to give your Compendium in a cheaper 
form, for the use of schools. There is no work tnat I have seen, tnat 
compares with it, for common use ; and I have no doubt that when, in 
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consequence of itd altered form and price, it shall be better adapted to 
the views of those who conduct such institutions, it will acquire that gen- 
eral popularity which it so well deserves." 

From the Rev. S. Center j of the Albany High School, 
I have introduced the Compendium into m v school, and caused it to be 
introduced into two others. £ assure you that it meets with a welcome 
reception from those who have examined it. We like the work for its 
j^actical character. Its illustrations are happy, its facts numerous, and 
Its explanations of common phenomena, are to a great extent new and 
interesting. The arithmetical problems which accompany the statements 
and illustrations, are, in my opinion, a valuable feature in the work." 

From Haidey Olmsted, Esq., Preceptor of the Latin School, Wilton, (Conn.) 
Dear Sir, — I thank you for the ** Compendium of NaturaJ Philoso- 
phy." It is incomparably superior to any thin^ of the kind within my 
knowledge. I shall introduce it, without delay, into this Academy. It is 
truly interesting to mark the progress of the science within the last twenty 
years I find much that is new to myself, and think that the work can 
nardly fail to be acceptable to the general reader. Proceed and give us 
a similar work on Astronomy, and I confidently beUeve that a liberal and 
intelligent public will not be slow to appreciate and reward labor so hap- 
pily adapted to subserve the cause of education and general improve- 
ment. With great respect and esteem. 

Yours very truly, 

H. OLMSTED. 

From the New Haven Daily Herald. 

Olmsted* s Compendium, or School Philosophy. — S. Babcock has recently 
published a new and improved edition of Professor Olmsted's Compen- 
dium of Natural Philosophy. Probably no work extant contains, m so 
small and cheap a form, so many principles of Natural Philosophy, adapt- 
ed to the wants of the mechanic and practical man. The laws of nature 
are explained with much perspicuity and simplicity,. and a great variety of 
cases are solved, calculated to be exceedingly useful to every mechanic, 
in his daily business. The young mechanic will derive much more bene- 
fit from studying this book with the aid of the numerous cuts and dia- 
grams with which it abounds, than from attending popular lectures on 
3iis subject; or rather, a previous acquaintance with this work, will qual- 
ify him to derive the full benefit of experimental lectures. 

Among other practical matters explained and elucidated in this work, 
it treats of the principles of machinery ; of water works; of the steam en- 
gine ; of the construction of chimnies and fire places; of ligbtriing rods; 
of the compass needle, and of the telescope. Even to gentlemen of ed- 
ucation, this work may be strongly rcccommended as a manual of the la- 
test and most important results of natural philosophy. 

In the Report of the Regents of the University of the state of New York, it 
is also mentioned as one of the text books in Natural Philosophy, which 
they particularly recommend to teachers of academies. 

THE STUDENTS COMMON PLACE BOOK ; by Prof- 
essor Olmsted : on a new plan ; uniting the advantages of 
a Note Book and Universal Reference Book ; adapted 
{dike to the college student, and to the professional man. 
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LOVELL'S YOUNG PUPIL'S FIRST BOOK : an easy 
introduction to Reading ; comprising Exercises in the Al- 
phabet, on a new plan, and a variety of progressive les- 
sons, in words of one syllable. Beautifully embellished, 
and adapted to the capacities of children. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

From the Rev. ChaunceyA, Goodrich, Pt of essor of Rhetoric, S^e,, Yale College. 
From a cursory examination of Mr. Lo veil's ** Yoang Pupil's First 
Book," I am satisfied the plan and execution of the work are excellendy 
adapted to the end in view. The idea of leading forward the beginner 
through successive exercises in reading, on words of one syllable, in a 
course of stories, is not new ; but I have never seen it carried into effect 
in so systematic a manner, or on so broad a scale. The mechanical exe- 
cution of the work is uncommonly good, and wUi amply repay the pur- 
chaser for the necessary enhancement of its price. 

CHAUNCEY A. GOODRICH. 

We concur in the above recommendation. 

JEREMIAH DAY, President of Yale College. 
J. L. KINGS LEY, Esq., Prof of Languages. 
B. SILLIMAN, Prof of Chemistry, &c. 
NATH. W. TAYLOR, Prof, of Didactic Theology. 

This work is also very highly recommended by the Rev. L. Bacon, 
Pastor of the First Congregational Church, in New Haven; the Rev. H. 
Croswell, Rector Trinitj^ Church, New Haven; A. N. Skinner, Princi- 
pal of the Avenue Classical School, New Haven ; S. French, Princi|Kil 
of the Collegiate and Commercial School, New Haven: S. A. Thomas, 
Principal of the Wuoster-street School, New Haven ; Rev. J. Huribnt, 
New London; Charles Avery, Esq. Professor of Chemistnr, ^., Ham- 
ilton College, New York; Simeon Hart, Jr., Principal family School, 
Farmington ; b^ the Editor of the Scientific Tracts, Boston ; and by 
many oUier distinguished literary gentlemen, teachers, &c. 

LOVELL'S YOUNG PUPIL'S SECOND BOOK : com- 
prising a great variety of interesting lessons, on subjects 
calculated to improve the head and heart, and to inform and 
develop the powers of the juvenile mind ; the Emphasis 
and Inflections of the Voice being appropriately marked, 
with a view to promote a correct and tasteful style of 
Reading. The whole progressively arranged, and beau- 
tifully illustrated by simple and compound cuts. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT; with amendments of the 
language. By Noah Webster, LL. D. 
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PUBLISHED BY 
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aLOVELL'S UNITED STATES SPEAKER; a copious, 
selection of Exercises in Elocution ; consisting of Prose, 
Poetry, and Dialogue; drawn chiefly from the most ap- 
proved writers of Great Britain and America; including 
a variety of pieces suitable for very young speakers: de- 
signed jfor the use of Colleges and Schools. By John E. 
Lovell, formerly Instructor Of Elocution in the Mount 
Pleasant Classical InstiUition, Amherst, Mass, 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

FromB. Silliman Esq., Professor of CMmistry, ^c, Yale College, 

D£AR Sir, — I have looked through your " U . S. Speaker;** I have 

)Tead a laige number ofthA pieces, and have observed oth^s with which 

I was before acquainted. The collection appears to me to be one of vn- 

'Common merit, and well adapted to the use for which it is designed, 

toheUier for the Exercises in Speaking in Colleges, or in the Elementary 

Schools and Academies, 

Wishing you continued success in your very meritorious exertions !■ 
the instruction of youth, I remain, dear sir, 

Your friend and servant, 

B. SILLIMAN. , 

From the Rev, Dr, CrostoeU, Rector of Trinity Church, New Haven. 
Dear Sir, — 

It gives me pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your work, entitled 
** The United l^tates Speaker," for which you will acceJ3t my thank*. 
I have examined , with as much care and attention as my vario us duties would 
permit, the contents of this volume ; and 1 am gratified to find, that it is 
not merely a good book of the kind, but the very best selection of Exer- 
cises in Elocution, that I recollect to have seen. You have, in my opin- 
ion, fully attained the objects expressed in your preface ; and' I doubt not 
you will receive, as you well deserve, the approbation and patronage of 
ahberal and enlightened public. 

I am, sir, very truly and affectionately, yours, 

H. CROSWELL. 

From the Rev. C. A. Goodrich, Professor of Rhetoric, S^c, Yale College. 
The "United States Speaker" contains a /«r^er number of iii/cre«^i«^ 
and fl;^opriate exercistp for public cpeaking, than any single work of the 
kind with which I am a<'qaaitited ; and in connection with the plates, which 
are ueU executed, wilt ])nive a valuable ally to all who are employed as teatfters 
of Elocution. CHAUNCEV A. GOODRICH. 

From E. D, North Esq., Teadier of Elocution, Yale CuUege. 
Sir, — As a teacher in f locution I tender you my thanks for the - 
** United States Speaker." I have long been satisfied that it is particulaf- 
ly desirable that hooks of extracts for instruction in LlocuX^ti, ^Ks^siN.^'^ 
compiled by practica I teachers of this branch. TVv^ ftx\x\wi\» ToaAft.'^^- ^ 
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ers often fail of being suitable fbr exercises in reading and speaking. Prac- 
tical teachers in schools also best know the difficulty of selecting pieces 
which, while they are free from any thing immoral, indecorous, or silly, 
are not only of high merit, in themselves, but calculated to interest the 
youthful and uncultivated mind. They know also the necessity for un- 
common copiousness and variety in a volume for which selections are to be 
made for pupils of all ages, characters, and degrees of cultivation. Your 
volume, sir, seems to me the most convenient one, in t/iese respects^ for 
teachers in EloctUion^ and a valuable contribution to the cause of Education. 

Respectfully yours, &c. 
Mr, Lovell, E. D. NORTH. 

From J. L. Kingsley^Esq., Professor of Languages, Yah College. 
Mr. Lovell. — From the attention I have been able to give to your 
" Selection of Exercises in Elocution," it appears to me to be juditiously 
formed ; and its use will, no doubt, contribute to the advancement of the 
student, in the important department of education to whichit relates. 

J. L. KINGSLEY. 

From A, N. Skinner, Esq., Principal of " The Select Classical Family 

Hchool,''^ Neto Haven. 

Dear Sir, — Having examined the *' U. S. Speaker," I can cheerful- 
ly recommend it as an excellent collection of .*' short, eloquent, and per- 
tment extracfe," from the best authors, very judiciously selected and arran- 
ged, and exceedingly well adapted to tlte wants of both Teachers and Ltamers 
of Elocution. Respectfully yours, 

Mr. Lovell A. N. SKINNER. 

From Uie Rev. Mr. Newton, Principal of the " Mount Pleasant Clasgical In- 
stitution, Amherst, Mass. 
Dear Sir, — ^Accept my acknowledgments fbr the copy of the " U. S. 
Speaker," which I had the pleasure to receive from you yesterday. I 
have given to it, such attention as the shortness of the time, in which you 
requested a reply, and the pressure of very special engagements, would 
allow, and am prepared to say, that partly Ironi my own acquaintance 
with the selections, and especially from my confidence (grounded on pre- 
vious and thorough acquaintance) in the Judgment and taste by which they 
have been made, I have no doubt that the U. tf . Speaker is in a high de- 
gree worthy of the attention of the public. Cordially wishing you still 
greater measures of success in usefulness, to crown your diligent and 
faithful efforts for the advancement of your most useful and admuable 
art, I am, sir, With respect and friendship, yours truly, 

Mr. LoveU. J. W. NEWTON. 

From the Rev. S. E. Dwight, late PrinHpalofthe" New Haven Gymnasium.* 
Dkar Sir, — I thank you for your valuable work, " The U. S. Speak- 
er." 1 have no doubt it will have an exteiisjive circulation. Having ex- 
amined it with some attention, I can freely say, / regard it as a very usefiU 
and valuable compilation. If my notice of it can be of any possible use, 
you are very welcome to it. Yours truly, 

Mr. Lovell. S. E. DWIGHT. 

From Mr. F. Slupherd, Principal of the " Classical and Commtrtud School," 

New Haven. 
Dear Sir, — I have examined the " U. S. Speaker," and consider k 
M^wior to any book uftlie kind. I shall at once make it a permanent clist- 
book ill my schooL I remain very respectfully, yours, 

Mr. JLoveU. YOUSlY^^T )S.utPHL&0. 
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From Mr. J. N, Palmer, Principal of the Neto Haven " Practical, Mathe- 
matical, and Classical Seminary." 

Dear Sir, — I find the " U. S. Speaker" just the work I have long 
desired. I have purchased book after book for my Elocution classes, and 
then with copying and all, experienced a great deal of trouble in making 
h proper selection of pieces. Your work removes the difficulty. I find in 
it all that 1 ever did want or probably ever shall, and it is with pleasure 
that I anticipate its use in my Seminary. Yours, &c. 

Mr, Lovdl. J. N. PALMER. 

From Mr. G. A. DeWitt, late Principal of Providence High School, 

Dear Sir, — I have examined with much satisfaction, the "United 
States Speaker," which you were so polite as to send me, a day or two 
since ; and I can with perfect sincerity say, that I am better pleased wUli 
it than any book of the kind thai has ever come under my notice. That you 
should produce a work better adapted than any other to the wants of 
schools, was to be expected. You have devoted your time and talents to 
the subject of Elocution, and successfully infused your spirit into the 
youth committed to your care. Your friends, therefore, would have 
been disappointed, had this compilation been an ina{)propiiate one. A 
practical acquaintance with the real wants of schools, iu this particular, is 
absolutely essential to complete success in preparing such a work for 
publication. What would be very proper for young men, would not, as 
^ matter of course, be equaly so for boys. You were aware of this fact, 
and have met both points of the difficulty. 

It appears to me, sir, that the teachers who will examine the ** Speak- 
er," and especially those who wiH introduce it into their schools, will 
l^ear me out in saying that this is precisely the book needed. 

There is one circumstance, in connection with your book, which it may 
not be improper to mention here. — ^I find it a ver^* difficult book — to ex- 
amine, in a short time — ^for, the moment I open it, to give it a cursory 
persual, I find myself so deeply interested in it, that I cannot lay it down, 
without doing violence to my inclinations. How great a favUt this is, I 
will leave for others to judge. Respectfully yours, &c. 

Mr. LoveU, G. A. DeWITT. 

From Mr. D. P. Bacon, late associate Principal of the N. York High School, 

Dear Sir, — ^^Accept my thanks for your polite attention in sending 
me a copy of your very acceptable volume of Exercises in Elocution. I 
have examined it with pleasure. I have no hesitation in pronouncing it 
by far the best collection of Exercises for the purpose intended, which I have 
i^een. Respectfully yours, 

Mr. J. E, Lovell, DANIEL P. BACON. 

From Mr. W. Russell, Germantown, Penn.,an a4icomplished Teacher of Elo 
eution, and Editor of the First Series of the Am. Jour, of Education. 

Dear Sir, — I am much obliged to you for the acceptable present of a 
copy of your Speaker. It forms one of the best selections that I have 
seen. It comprises nearly all the favorite pieces of merit, and furnishes 
some which, though less generally in practice, will nov» be accessible 
in a very convenient and agreeable form. Your work will he extensively 
introduced — I feel assured, — in all Seminaries in which Elocution is a su^ 
fifdm attention, I an); dear ^ir, yours with este^isx^ 



From tiu En. S. X. IToTtaUr, Prof, of Oratory, AmJunt Culltgi, ArnktrM, 

Dkis Sir — 1 liave Mamiaeil the " U. S. Speaker." and have beeu 
much ^rBtilied with Uie SElcctioua. 11 is dtetdedlg (Ac beat uvrA of At 
kind with nhich I nm Bcquainteil. 

TheaboTH is a caqdid eipreamoti orinj senlimenla, 1 ium been 
upeciallj jessed witb your FroM Extmiru. Tkeit artadm'tTaNt. Tlie 
" Seciwd Part'' hiLi ihbdj lieauliriil upecioiens of Poelrj. Yoiu >' Third 
Part" appenra to me axS adaplei to its purpota. I bid fully jietwiiiderl 
thai the spealcing of Dinloguei is of grBai service, in exciting murest in 
tlie whole biiainew of oralory, and iii foriniug Iho style of uaWradiut in 
Elocution and action, which never fnils of Buceess. 

With very plensant reuollectiuns »f the past, aiid cardial good wiahe* 
fortho future, Votwe, 

3. M. WORCESTEK, 
From Oil CtJuinbian Rigister, Tfctn lliatn. Conn, 

Nae School Book.— We have iust aeeu, from the presj of Mr. S. Bob- 
cock, in rhia oily, a vBliiuble work, endtled ■'TheUuiled Staler) Ijpeak- 
er," by J. E. LoTell, the accampliiheil and inderatigabls ioilmcliir iu 
onr Lancailerinii School. This boob contaiog 500 Inrga dnodecimo 
pages, elegantly printed. Tins is a new ivorb in the Elocution dapact- 
ment, dengneit for the itae of Callegednnd School), bdiI contain* a great 
variety of plates, representing the Taiioui pmition* of geature neceaMnN 
enunecled with the finivheil speaker and oralor. From the character aiid 
ikttainment^ of the author, we have no doubt that tMs is lie mait valnMt 
uork <^ii» kind vhidi hat )ti tten ogmd to the Amxnaiii fvUic 

Frmn tie Kpixopal Waldivian, Hartford. Conn. 
The Uiuled Slates SptahiT.—Vf e have devoted oa much time to tba 
eiBininaiioQ of this boob as our various eneBgetoanu would permit, and 
believe thai, in its pubBcolion, Mr. LotelfhaB done eBaenlial Knio* lo 
the CBUqe of eduealion, hUAe batbook i^lht tundmth aludi iHura o^ 
guainled, and wherever it may be introduced, il will be foand, we think, 
to be not only interesting, bat vs^al. The fInUi will be an amiatBiice 
both to the pupil and the teacher. We hops thai il* tspid lale wiUahair 
that the Ubois of Mr. Lovell to piouiolo gtwd ivadijigaudf peaking ate 
duly eslimated. 

LOVELL'S' Y01ING~ PUPIL'S fTrs'FboOK : an^y 
iolroduclion to Reading; comprising Exercises in (he Al- 
phabet, on a. new plan, a.nd a variety of progressive lea- 
sons, in words of one ayllalile. Usaurtftilly embellished,, 
and at!upli:d to the capaciiit^s of children. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 
FromAtRtt.CKaiina!fA.Ooii'tridLPtofti.imrtfiaittiyrk.tt*.,V<dtCtill^gt<. 
From a cursory cxaminatiaa of Mr. LoveH's "Voung Tupil'i Fim 
Book." I auiMtiiiied the plaa and eiecultno uf lite worltarc eic^-llcnily 
adapted In the end in view Thv idea of lending rorward tlic ■■■'giiuiec 
through «irr«iiiive oiercise* in raiding, on wonU iif one nylt^ible, in a 
conrte afilorio", Is Mol new; hull hure never soeu it curiivu iiit»eff«(it 
lA an nyatviuntic a mnunrt. or on •■> hiwil a senln. The niei<linnirnl cse. 
eationofthv work n iiiicomiuonly good, mid willdnp/yrr^y Iha pub 
-' /iviAcnecufMryeuhiLiiceineiiinr >v«V'^' 
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We concur in the above recommendatityn; 

JEREKIAH DAY, Presidfent of Yale College. 
J. L. KINGS LEY, Esq., Fro f. of Languages. 
B. SILLIMAN, Prof, of Chimistry, &c. 
NATH. W. TAYLOR, Prof, of Didactic Theology. 

From the Rev» Eleazer T. FUch, Professor of Ditdnity, Yale College. 

Loveirs " Young PupH's Fitst Book," deservedly clainas the place 
which its name imports. I know of no work so happily executed for con- 
ducting the child through his first exercises in spelling and reading. The 
reading lessons contain instructive and useful stories, told entirely in 
monosyllabic words, the easiest^ most intelligible, and attractive reading, 
which can be presented to the young beginner. 

The fine typographical execution of the work — the* clean white sheet, 
the large fair letter, with the beautiful illustrative cuts, — highly enhance 
the value of the work to the child ; who, like the traveler, performs his 
daily toil with great facility and delight, when favored with clear views 
andwith scenes that please the eye. 

ELEAZER T. FITCH. 

From J. N. Palmer, Es^., Principal of the New Haven " Practical, Math- 
ematical, and Classical Seminary " 
Mv, LoveU, Dear Sir, — Your note accompained with "The Young 
pupil's First Book," was very gratefully received : a copy of your work 
had, however, been put into my hands by a Teacher some days before. 
On examination, I was so well convinced of its merits, that I immediate- 
ly commenced the use of it with my own child, and I am fully satisfied 
that she has made more positive improvement during the past toeek, with 
much less ^rouble, than she would have done in /our weeks, from any 
other book with which I am acquaiiited. In my early life I was engaged 
more than* eight years constantly in the instruction of small children, in 
which time I used with various^ success a great variety of works designed 
(bi their capacities, but have never seen any that so entirely meets my 
approbation, as "The Young Pupil's First Book." 

Yours, most respectfully, 

JAMES N. PALMER. 

From the Visiting CbmmUtee of the First School Society, New Haven. 

The "Young Pupil's First Book," published by Mr, John E. Lovell, 
«f this city, has been submitted to. us for examination. From inspection, 
as well as from the high recommendations of it by the first Uterary gen- 
tlemen of our country, we can cheerfully say, that, in our opinion, it is a 
work better calculated for the young pupil than any of the kind with 
which we have been acquainted. Several important points seem to have 
been aimed at by the author. To enumerate them all is not our present 
object. Among th&-number are, to furnsh a set of entertaining andiustruc-. 
Hve lessons, exclusively inone syllable. This, we believe to be a very useful 
plan. To give copiousness to each department of the book, so as to fur- 
nish the pupil witn amusement and actual satisfaction in his studies ;-T-to 
present toe whole in a bold type, weU spaced, so as to leave a clear and dis- 
tinct impression on the memory ; — a smooth and almost imperceptible 
staffe of ptogressUm ; — an arrangement of the alphabet on an entirely new, 
ana it is beheved, improved plan, calculated to secure the advaneement 
of thepupil ; the discarding of the useless syllabic form# and the adaptit**' 
the whole work to the piental rather than to the medHflnical capacitier ' 
the pupil. The embelTishments, by aj^proprial^ ^\^<m^ ^\s^ ^^ii ^ 
tftrtfie interest; «id tendtofaciiftate-uiQ i^TOf^««&*jQ^\!b&i«v>s^" 
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And. H 

Ibe iitralcaling of sounil mural pritiapia. Fur s uiote full devoid pmen 
of the authoi'a TiBWB, and of the advmitageB which his little work has over 
Others, we need only refer lo bin prBfaee. In cnnclnsioo, we lake the 
iiberlji I > recoiDmeod this work to the Scbaolf ibroiighoul our J5oEiely, 
and la the public, bs bq ndditiDDol fhvor healowed upon them by tbe au- 
thor of the " Unititd StHlee Speaker." 

JAMES C. PARKER. AMMI HARRTSOSJr. 

SILAS MIX. JOSFPH BARTIFIi. 

P. H. CONE. ELI8IIA DICKERMAN. Jr. 

Thh work is bIso lerj highlj recommended by the Kev. L. Bacon, 
Putor of the First Confr^lioual Cburch, in New HaTen-i the Rev. B. 
CrMwell, RcRtor Trinity Church. New Haven ; Al N. 9kit)uer. Princi- 
pnl af the Avenne C1ai»icul School. New Huven : 8. Frtnch, Principal 
of the CoHeginle and Comtaercial School, New Haven : 8. A. llioini*, 
Principal of Ibe Wooeter-ntreel Schoirl, New Haven; fiev. J. Hurlbnt, 
New Londoii; Charles Avery, Esq., PrDfeBaof ofChiiiiistf)', Ac.. Ham 
ilton College. New York; Simeon Hart. Jr., Principal Faniilv School. 
FaruiioBtDii: by Ihs Editor of the Sciennflc TracU, Boaton'', and by 
many other dlBtinguisbed lilemry gentlemen, leiicher«, i&o. 

LOVELL'S YOUNG PUPIL'S SECOND BOOK: com- 
prising a great yariely of interesling lessons, on subjects 
calculated to improve the head and heart, atidto inform ninl 
develop the powers of the juvonilo iniml ; the Emphasis 
and Inflections of the Voice being appropriately marked,. 
■with a view lo prnmoln a coirocl and lasteful style of 
Reading. The whole progressively arranged, and boas- 
tifuUy illustinted by simple and compound culs. 

OLMSTED'S SCHOOL PHILOSOPHY: or a Compoit- 
ition) of Natutal Philosophy, adapted lo the use of ihu gen- 
eral reader, and to Schoob and Acade mit's. Third editjon, 
revised and improved. 

The leading object of this work is lo render the great prineiphs tt 
Nntnral Pbilofophy intelligible to young Icamen, ami to the xeiiemj' 
reader; and to explain the applications of Ihnse priiiriplei to the arti, 
and lo Sie phenomenn of nntiire. Its practiral charaeler make* it pecn< 
liaily lolnable to meclidnics nmlaitiats, who require sneh an e[pii«(ioD ol 
tfiebwiofnamreasmny avail them in ihctr bu-iness; while itir tmineri 
oasilltiBlralion^with which ilahoundi. derived hnlh frnm nalure anil nrt. 
niake it equally adapted lu inspire a liuie Tor pbilosophicsl itudy and ob. 
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The following Beconnatndaliinu, obligingly cDnimunicDied. wiihoat 
aolieitalion, ID the author, utlcal tbe eslinulivii in which the work is taeU 
bj Ihe mod eminent judgea, 

M lis Mm. Stmien UilVilt. talt Sutrryor Grntnl of ttr ilau iifXtta 

Vfftk, anii Chanctllori^lht Vnicmiip. 
Daar Sir.— I tome lime aio received ^our Caaifrndiim •■/ Naiurat 
tKbt^kg, {at which 1 take &« opBoiUuuvj of uaViu^ \a'j Uw.ikCul w> 
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ftnowledgments. I consider it as one of the best treatises of the kind 
for the instraction of those who have not had a mathematical education, 
and as an excellent Text Book for those who study Natural Philosophy 
with the help of mathematical demonstrations. 

Respectfully your obedient serr^ 

S. DsWITT. 

From Mr. E. Baiky, Principal of the Young Ladies* High School, Boston. 
Dear- Sir^ — Some months since £ received a copy of your Conpen- 
dium of Natural PhUosovhy, which I have examthed very carefully, and 
with great- pleasure. The want of a good treatise on this subject, — a 
treatise suitable to be used in Academies and High Schools, has long been 
felt by teachers; audit appears to me that you have prepared precisely 
such a work as was wanted. 1 am gratified that I can furnish my pupils 
with so valuable a text book in this interesting department of education. 

Very respectfully your friend, &c. 
Prof. D. Olmsted. E. BAILEY. 

From Mr. Amos Chesebroughf.Ptineipalofthe Westjield Academy, (Mass.) 
(Extract.) *• Your Compendium { have introduced into the Academy, 
and have now used it two terms, with the conviction that it is superior to 
any similar work that £ have ever seen. All those who have studied it 
here, have been^highly pleased with it I have taken special pains to re- 
commend it to the teachers of several academies, some of whom have 
already expressed their determination to introduce it into their schools. 
I have no doubt that it will b« very popular when it is extensively 
known/' 

From Professor- E. A» Andrews, of Boston, Author of Latin Grammar , 

Latin Reader; 8fc^ S^. 
** I am glad that you are about to give your Compendium in a cheaper 
form, for. the use of schools. There is no work that I have seen, that 
compares with it, for common use ; and I have no doubt that when, in 
consequence of its altered form and price, it shall be better adapted to 
the views of those who conduct such institutions, it will acquire that gen 
eral popularity which it so well deserves." 

From the Rev. S. CenteryOfthe Albany High School, 
. I have introduced the Compendium into my school, and caused it to be 
introduced into two others. £ assure you that it meets with a welcome 
reception from those who have examined it We like the work for its 
practical character. Its illustrations are happy, its facts numerous, and 
its explanations of common phenomena, are to a great extent new and 
interesting. The arithmetical problems which accompany the statements 
and illustrations, are, in my opinion, a valuable feature in the work." 

From HawUy Olmsted, Esq., Preceptor of the Latin School. JVilton, (Conn.) 
now Preceptor of^tlte Hopkins Grammar School] New Haven. 
Dear Sir, — I thank you for the ** Compendium of Natural Philoso- 
l^y.V It is incomparably superior to any thing of the kind within my 
knowledge. I shall introduce it, without delay, into this Academy. £tis 
truly interesting to mark the progress of the science within the jast twenty 
years 1 find much that. is new to myself, and think that the work can 
hardly fail to be acceptable to the general reader Proceed aad give us 
n similar work on .\stronomy, and £ confidently believe that a liberal and 
iBlellii^ent public will not be slow to appreciate and reward labor so hap* 
pily adapted to*. subserve the cause of education and general improve* 

WilhgreaUresitect and esteem, 

Y oui^ \«xi; \x\Ji?! , 



From Thomat Bougtait, A, M., Frrr-rplor of Ih Union Sik«ol, Ntm 
LovAtn; (Conn.) 
I have eiamiaed 01iiutiHr« School Philoaophj, and wn very much 
pleased with it. 1 think it exceli an; book of the kind with whkh I bid 
ocquaiated. in everf respect. 1 hare been eralilied to observe that inoat 
of lis numerous and happ/ itlunlralionn nr priaoiples, are derived rrom 
fncti and occiirrencBi in common life, which, of cour«e, are faoiiliar to 
nil eleuea. This gives it sn eminently jirsclicof cAaTact«r, and at the same 
trae makes it a verf itdaialins. look. 1 sm bIbo much [)lemed with the 
tjueetiunsandprahlemi at the clow of leveraPor iHe chapters. LbelMVC 
4( coQtaina a artatui nuiuber of the«e thau aii)> otlier buok of the kind, 
qnd /el I could witili it were elilJ greater. It in my opinion, that nothing 
addi more to the value of an/ Dialhetnatical text book designed for 
schoale, than a copious Ual of appropriute quealiotu and jiroblemi. 
These eiercise the ingenuity of the pupil, aod impress principles nior«' 
Gnnlf upon hti memory. My eiperience as an inatmclor, baa coDvinr 
ced me that most of oar lexl hooks are sadly deticientin this mapecL 

From the JViw Hokeh Daily ffirraM. 
Olnaltd't Cott^eudiiim.oir Sckoai FiifcwwAy.— 3i Ba^Dck hu'recentif 

Suhlished a new and improved: edition nf Prore^str Ulinsted'i Caai_ptD- 
ium or Nsiuml Philosophy. Prebably no work extant contains, in so 
small end cheap a ronn, so many principles of NaLural Pliilooopby, ulapl- 
ed to Ihe wants of the mechanic and praulical man. The laws of satnrs 
are explained with much perspicuity and limpUoity. and s great variety of 

cases are solved, calculated to he exceedingly aseiu] to e ' — "" 

in his daily business. The young mechanic will derive ni 



ily him to derive the full beaeBlorexpetiLnenuII«clurea. 

Among othi^r practical malten explained' and elucidated ib this woric, 
it treats of the pnuci pies of machinery ; ofwaier works: of the sieam en- 
gine : of the con^lruclinn nf chimnies end fire iiluces: of lii^hlnlng lod*; 
of the compaM needle, und of the telescope. Even to gentlemen of ed- 
ucatirm, tb\> work may be siron|;ly rcennimended as a maniiaJ of Ih* U- 
tesiBBdmostimpomni results of natural philosophy, 

laihelteiiariefHt«rgHiUafllK VairtTnlg«/tlit Stale of Niu Yorit.ii 

iaolso nieniinued a«onii of the text books in Natural PbiloHipby, wbM 
they particularly recominend to teacher* of ucodeniie*- 



THE STUDENTS CO.MMON PLACE BOOK; by Pro- 
fessor Olmsted : on a new plan ;: uniting the advaiila^s of 
a Nolo Book and Universal Heferenue Book ; atlnpte<l 
■Jike lo tlic college student, and to the proreEsiunal niBn. 

SCHOOL TESTAMENT. 18mo. 

mLWORTIVS SPELLING BOOK; a New Guide to the 
JJaglish Ton^e. 



VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 



WEBSTER'S ELEMENTARY SPELLING BOOK: 
good edition, in substantial binding. 



WEBSTER'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES : 
to which is prefixed a brief historical account of our [En- 
glish] ancestors, from the dispersion at Babel, to their 
migration to America, and of the conquest of South Amer- 
ica, by the Spaniards. 

From 0ie Middlesex Chzeite, 

" It is pleasing; amidst the redundancy of elementary compilations, to 
meet wiui one which is written by a man of learning and experience, 
who is thoroughly master of his subject, and well acquainted with the 
wants of those for whom his work is principally intended. Such appears 
to be the History of the United States, published by Dr. Webster. 

Nothing that can be here said will be likely to add to the reputation of 
the learned and venerable compiler. This literary vetran has unques- 
tionably done more to raise and establish the reputation of our country 
in philological learning, than all our writers besides. He is also the man, 
to whom the public is under immense obligation, from his being the first 
to set about in earnest to improve the elementary books which are not 
jonly necessary in schools, but adapted to instruct our youth in general. 
He it is, who gave the fii'st impulse to that improved plan of elementary 
education, which has made sucn surprising progress since the termination 
of our revolution. 

The present work is perfectly adapted to the object of the author. It 
contains a lucid but succinct account of all the most interesting events of 
the U. States, arranged in perspicuous method, and described with can- 
dor and impartiality. 

[The author lived during the Revolution, and he has related some 
fkcts of which he was an eye witness ; facts not mentioned in any other 
history.] 

It is a work adapted to the higher classes of schools, to youth who are 
acquiring a tai>te for history, and to the man of business, who has not 
time to examine larger treatises. On account of the various kinds of 
miscellaneous information and moral instruction, which are interspersed 
through the volume, it is peculiarly fitted to become a family book, and 
to make a portion of the amusing and instructive reading oi the domes- 
tic circle, during the long winter evenings of our northern climate. 

T. M." 

Extract from the New York Evangelist. 
"This little volume presents the results of the author's extensive and 
familiar acquaintance with the ancient history of nations, as well as of 
bis observing habits, in regard to the passing events of his own times. 
It is different from all other histories, and will open to our most intelligent 
youths a field of historical information absolutely new. The whole b 
kept in strict subservience to the interest of religion and virtue." 

We consider Dr. Webster as eminently qualified to prepare a work of 
this kind. His extensive acquaintance with the early history of nations, 
and especially of our own — the result of fifly years investigation, is the 
best pledge for the accuracy of his statements ; while the personal knowl- 
edge of the events of our revolution and the establishment of our mv 
•nunent, ghes afie^ness and int^est to \u:&rikaix^^NAy^\As^^^ i^i^"^ 



10 VALDABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 

eTBt found rn Iha pagea oC a mere compiler. We therefore oordinDV 
rBuaiDiiicuil Ihia work, aa adaplad tii generul use in (bmilba and •cliook. 

JEREMIA.H DAY. Pn«idenl ofYnla College. 

BENJAMm SILUMAN. Prof Chimislry Minerslogy, &.c. 

C. A. GOODRICH, Prof. Rhetoric and Omoiy. 

J. L. KINGSLEY, Prof, of Latin LinKiiuie uid Literature. 

N. W. TAYLOR. Prof, Didatlic Theology. 

LEONARD BACOK, PratDr Ut CongngJitioiisI Chnrch, N. H- 

E. A. ANDREWS, Priucipal N. H. Feuiala IintiWte. 

C. A, BOARDMAN, Pastor 3d CongregmioDfll Church, N. H. 

We full; coneiir with Dr. Da?, anJothen, in the opiDion which Ibef 
fcmB expressed, of the History of the United Slates, by Dr. Webateri and 
add our cordial recniomendatinD of tfie werk, as bappitf cnlculBled W 
utterest and heiipfit tbe youth of our oountry. 

JO.SHUA BATES, Pre.iidcnt of Middlebury CoUege. 

JOHN HOUGH, ProfeBsot of Unfiiases. 

W. C. FOVYLER, l-rofesaor of Chimislry. 

fr»m J. E. Linidl. Esq., Principnl of Ike f.anriileri'in Srhaal, Kra HattW. 
I have taken booib pninH to iici(ii iiul iin':;<>ll' with tiw. rliiir.u'liT t>( Dr. 
WebulHr's'Hiftory ofthe UniU'd •'i^W-^.' It i< in my ii|,iiii..,, a work of 
great merit, and odinirably adajiiiil i.i ih'' |iiii|Ki--i, nlpki' "f nur pnblis 
and private Srhoots. It will nol iii|iirr \\i'- irjuiintiiiri "t" tn Itluiitrioiu 
BUlhor. [shall immedialelyreroinmuud il to Hid Vi-illug Comiuilleefl* 
adoption in the higher elaaaei oftliu Lancadleriaii ijcliool. 

JOHN E. LOVELL. 

AN IMPROVED GRAMMAR of ihe English Language. 
By Noah Webster, LL. U. 



Tberallnwinguaneitractfrom atelier to the author, from the luDent- 
<!d Horatio G. Spofiord, tbe anthor of Ihe Gazetteer of the Slate of 
New York, who feU > victim la itie cholera. 



How much I found to adn)ire, and how much 
of obligation to the author, I shall oinil to di-icribe. 1 nui gn-ally ihjr 
debtor, my wortliy friend. This book atone ought to coinuiaod Uie unl- 
ttude of thy conntry, and Mint aoiintry shaiild pride itaelf nik such au ui- 
thur. Pofterity will do iIifb jiulice, and tlielirue is coming, whan rN pr» 
Tioni grammars will be wiped awar, iis the cobvtebi of literature, to malu 
way Ibr the science oTgrauiaiar Id Webster." 

WEBSTER'S TEACUEII : a Buppkmenl lo the Elemen- 
tary SpijlliQg Book. 

From Ihe Conntdtaa Counnl. 

" Dr. Webster is, evpry jear, laying Urn yontli of our ooonu* itndar 

itevt Dblifation* of gratitude by his sticeefi^itl labors, Ii wonid b« dlT- 

^u'{to KBine nnothrr individual, Inttio v'SMnt anij past gcnermlia% 

nbo lau rendered eqiwl MUteo to liw ciuist ot e\«mina«i * 



VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 11 
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or contributed so largely to the improvement of the English tongue. 
The great American Dictionary is gradually becoming the standard of 
the English lan^aage in this country, and its republication in England 
bids fair to give it an influence abroad. But it may be doubted whether 
this great work, the labor of a long and industrious life, will equal, in its 
influence, the efFecte which have already followed the publication of .the 
Spelling Book. Millions of the latter work have been circulated within 
the last forty years, and it is hardly possible to estimate its silent and 
"wide-spread influence. As Americans, we should lean to the standard 
of our great national lexicographer. We have just reason to be proud 
of his labors ; and Q^ary motive of justice and patriotism should lead 
us not to lend a ready ear to the shallow censures of those who implicit- 
ly adopt empiricism and error, provided it has an English stamp, while 
they have neither the intelligence nor independence to appreciate what 
is truly excellent in an Americati work. 

But it is the object of these remarks to furnish our readers with some 
idea of the little voliime whosQ title is at the head of this article. It is 
intended as a supplement to the Elementary Spelling Book. The ^rsf 
section is a table of words, pronounced alike, but differing in meaning 
and orthography. The second section embraces words written alike, 
but differing in accent and pronunciation. Section third is a brief expla- 
nation of words in common use, expressing relations, parts of animals, 
natural objects, civil and military officers, &c., names of buildings, plants, 
utensils, garments, metals, — and names used in the sacred scriptures fol- 
low in ^he fourth. The orders of architecture are briefly described in sec- 
tion ^yiA, with plates. Section sixth is a clear and compendious outline 
of the solar system, and the elements of Astronomy. Section sevevUh 
contains an admirable sketch of the prefixes, aflixes, and terminations of 
English words, derived from foreign languages ; it is worthy the attention 
of tibe scholar, while it is so simple and clear that a child may understand it. 
Section eighth treats of accentuation; and sections ninth and tenth of the 
derivation of words from theTiatin and Greek languages. These sections 
will be valuable to the ripe philologist, as well as to the young pupil. 
Section eleventh is on the structure and habits of animals. It is succeeded 
by a moral catechism, and brief remarks on the benevolence of God, as 
manifested in the works of creation. 

The whole book is written in that happy style of simplicity, elegance 
and clearness, for which all the elementary writings of the author are dis- 
tinguished. We think it one of the best books he has given to the youth 
of our couutry. It is probably the last we have reason to expect from 
his pen; and it is truly delightful to find this Nestor of American educa- 
tion devoting the evening of a long and laborious hfe, as he did the dawn- 
ing and meridian, to the service of the rising generation." 



THE NEW TESTAMENT; with amendments of the 
language. By Noah Webster, LL. D. 

JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 

S- B. would call the attention of the public to his extensive 
assortment of Children's Books, which are all got up with 
a proper regard for their moral and instructive influence. He 
is constantly engaged in making additious ttt kis V\%\.» 



NEW WORKS, JUST PUBLISHED. 



I 



THE YOUNG LADY'S READER; arranged for Eiam- 

ples in Rhetoric, for the higher classes in Seminariea and 
Schools. By Mrs. Louisa C. Tuthill. 
From Mr<. Siqobrsit, 

The " YoDFO Liny'B RiiHEn," ayarii^d. nud tasteful selection afproie 
■nd poetry, arrangeiJ on rhetorical principles. — ib admiralily cnlcnlaled to 
snpply B deficiencj which has long baen felt to eiisl, in the tiigher de- 
partmenCs nr Edncalinn. 

Mra. Tntliilt. tjy making her omn Fitensire neqiiainlanci? irilh Engliah 
literature, availuble to the good of others, merita the thanhs <•( bolk 
teacheraod scholar, L. H. 9. 

From J. P Brace, Esq. Principal of At Hartford Ftmah Stminary. 

1 have been hijilil/ gratilieil by an en ami n<i lion vf the " VuuNO Liot'* 
RrjDER," wliichl tmve jilat liniilied. ll'i uii^tiike lAl. the urangeiuent 
and tile pian are entirely unlike itny of lliu Veuding booka now in u>e, 
will, certainly, be well calculated Tor the object in view,— lo ■tcjeb 
illmtrate (hatotic, uad the principles ofslyle, by examples. 

The beleciJun has beeu made with judgment and tiwte, snil iDnit ba 
■erviceuble in fltrengtiieiiiaz the iudgmeut, andiuipruvinj; the tiiale urihe 
readw. J. P. BftACE. 

Hartford, Fdi. 2, 1839. 

FrotH the •• aotUhem Ron," tv Mm. Gilvan. 

Those who «cui the pagert of a aehool book rarefuUy. rtrely think^f 
the dull thntis made on the author for intellwl Ih the selectioiu, ind pa* : 
tience in tlie arrangement. A ilighl eianiination of the Voting l^tm't 
Besder, will suffice to ahow how cxt«n»ive a ran^ of literalnr* Mn. 
Tnthill has embraced; and howodmirable h the diJipusitioa of the vwi* 
oas branches of style. It contains Botliing obju.ctinnshle to any wflti 
otaas, or party, and is, therefore, parlicnlarly well calculated fiw gMiN^ 
circuliitioD in sclionls. ll ia also a valuable home hwL. as it olhn w ' 
liona from authors wKoBeworksarenotnltainghleby every priTale Du 

REALITIES OF LIFE: Sketches designeil far lb« Inf 

provemcnt of the Head and Heart. Bv a Phiianthropisi. 
THE YOUNG LADY'S HOME : by Mrs. Louisa C. TutbiO. 
BOOK OF CONVERSATION; a Guide for lie Tosgdb. 
The PROMPTER; a Commenlary on Common Saj-inra, 

which are full of Comrnoa Senee, the best ecnao iii Ui« 

world. By Noah Webster, LL. D. 
A MANUAL OF USEFUL STUDIES; for the inelnic- 

tion of Young Persons of both sexes, in FamiUcs , 

Schools. By Noah Webster, LL. D. 

LOVELL'S RHETORICAL DIALOGUES; or, DntmM- 
ic Selections ; for the use of Schools, Acudemina, and Fun- 
ilies : designed to ftimish ext^rciaps, either for Roadiog, 
Hecitation, or Exhibitioii. Selected from ihn most populu 

productions, and beaulitwWy iWtiWTtiXBi Vj "iivtv^-^ix, < 

gnriagg. 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A flue of flva oents a day is iuourred 
by retainlDg it beyond the specifled 

Please return promptly. 



^ aowooE 



